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PREFACE. 

Two years ago the Illinois legislature passed a 
law requiring the teaching of morals in all the 
public schools of the state for 30 minutes every 
week. When this law was brought to the 
attention of teachers at the opening of schools 
the following September, something approxi- 
mating panic prevailed. Nobody knew what to 
do or how to go at it to carry out the provisions 
of the law. Many teachers, perplexed by the 
necessity of teaching something they knew 
nothing whatever about, advocated the repeal of 
the law as the best way of obtaining relief. It 
was out of this state of consternation and doubt 
that this book grew. 

" Ethics and Education " is a work primarily 
for teachers. It was written to meet the 
demand for information on the relation of ethics 
to the general educational process. Its thesis 
is that moral training and culture should be 
included as one of the cardinal anxieties of 
education. The subject is treated from the 
evolutional point of view, as all subjects should 
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be treated nowadays. We know more about 
human heredity to-day than we did loo years 
ago. Human nature is not an unstained page. 
We come into the world with more than blank 
minds and helpless bodies. We come bringing 
with us machines, natures, which must be 
radically changed if we ever become more than 
mere fractions of men and women. Nearly all 
the woes of the world arise either from ignorance 
of the ways we should go or from hereditary 
waywardnesses which we bring into the world 
with us. It is as truly the function of the 
school to correct these inherent defects in our 
acting machinery and to put sign-boards in the 
mind telling which ways to go and which ways 
to avoid as it is to tutor the understanding or 
guide the growing body. In developing this 
thesis it has been necessary to enter to some 
extent the general fields of both ethics and 
education. 

It is the intention to follow this work with 
another work of a more practical kind. I have 
prepared a course of study and instruction in 
ethics for the four years of the high school — 
twenty lessons for each year, eighty lessons 
in all — covering pretty well the field of 
both theoretical and practical ethics. This 
course I am now working out in the Crane 
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Technical High School. And, if everything goes 
well, I purpose to publish these lessons as texts 
in " High School Ethics." The first twenty 
lessons will be ready at the close of the 
present academic year. These texts will be 
suitable for putting into the hands of pupils for 
study and discussion. They will be illustrated. 
During the past few years several works of 
greater or less merit have appeared for the 
elementary school. But there is no text in 
existence for the high school. Much of the 
matter in " Ethics and Education " may be used 
in the class-room, if it is first predigested by 
the teacher. 

Chicago, igia. M. 
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ETHICS AND EDUCATION 



I. THE SCHOOL AND EVOLUTION 

We are emancipated in spots. We have gone 
to extremes on some things, and utterly neglected 
others. Mankind is a mob. We get somewhere 
more by chance than through any thought-out 
plan of our own. Progress is without either 
symmetry or eyes. We have invented photo- 
graphy and the scientific method and are now 
getting ready to fly. We have transformed the 
reap-hook into the harvester, and the loom into 
the factory, and become so skilled in celestial 
exploration that we can tell the composition of a 
world so far away that it takes centuries for its 
light to get to us. But in the manufacture of 
men and women we are using the same old 
machinery and the same old recipes that have 
been used by mankind for hundreds of years. In 
our enthusiasm to chain the lightning and raise 
big punkins and analyze the stars, we have over- 
looked ourselves. If we could project ourselves 
into the future far enough to see ourselves 
objectively and with the clearness and im- 
partiality with which we shall be viewed in 

B 



2 THE SCHOOL 

times to come, the process which we call 
" education " would seem so inadequate and 
childish, so belated and idiotic, as to cause us the 
most profound sorrow and amazement. 

We need a Superintendent of Improvements — 
some one to look over the whole field of human 
advance and correlate the various departments, 
encouras^e the slow-footed, organize experiments, 
and enlighten and unify the whole. We are all 
whacking away at something, we scarcely know 
what, but with very little co-operation with each 
other and with still less understanding of the 
general ends aimed at. 

Our courses of study are pre-Darwinian. 
They were made out in our sleep. They were 
conceived in that dim time when human under- 
standing was not yet illumined by a knowledge 
of Evolution. They are based on the assumption 
that human young, in distinction from the young 
of all other animals, come into the world pure 
and spotless, and need but a chance to exfoliate. 
The great facts of human origin and heredity are 
ignored. We have known now for something like 
two generations that man's origin was not so 
shining as it was once supposed to be. But so 
poky are we in adjusting ourselves to new truths, 
especially truths of revolutionary importance, 
that our whole educational program still proceeds 
on the hypothesis that the raw material of human 
character is celestial. 

History everywhere has come out of the night. 
Every civilized people can trace itself back to a 
time when it was represented on the earth by one 
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or more tribes of savage or semi-savage ancestors. 
The Americans and English go back to the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, three semi-savage 
tribes who came to England from the borderlands 
of the Baltic fourteen or fifteen centuries ago. 
The French are the descendants of the Gauls, 
the warring and superstitious tribes described by 
Caesar in his " Commentaries." The Germans 
sprang from the Cimbri, the Goths, and the 
Vandals, those rough, wild hordes who charged 
out of the north to battle with the power of 
Rome. And all of the Aryan races — English, 
French, German, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian, 
Roman, Greek, and Persian — trace their ancestry 
back, by means of common languages and 
traditions, to a time when they were wandering 
herds of homeless nomads camping and con- 
tending somewhere in the amplitudinous bowels 
of Asia. Go back into the past only a few 
thousand years and you will find our species 
represented by beings so different from what we 
are — so dimly lighted, so fierce and terrifying in 
aspect, and basking in such sartorial simplicity 
— that we would to-day run from them for dear 
life if we should meet them in the road. 

Man did not come from the skies. He came 
from the jungle. We are not children of the sun. 
We are children of the ape. Man is an animal. 
He acquired his psychology in the same way 
exactly as he acquired his backbone. He did not 
originate it ; it was handed to him. The great 
trunk tendencies of human nature are the same 
tendencies as those that form the foundations of 
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animal psychology everywhere. The instincts of 
sex, of selfishness, of motherhood, and of 
alimentation are as old almost as protoplasm. 

Civilized peoples are the not very remote 
posterity of savages, and savages are the posterity 
of those bowed and unconsidered beings who 
walk over the earth with their faces toward the 
ground. Humanity is only a habit. Even elite 
peoples are only superficially civilized. Scratch 
a Russian, and you will find a Tartar underneath. 
And scrape off the enamel of the most pretentious 
of human beings, and you will come to something 
so uncomplimentary that it has to be kept 
religiously in the background. If we human 
beings were transparent, and could see all the 
thoughts and feelings that come and go in the 
invisible interiors of each other, and could know 
how anxiously we strive to show our bright parts 
and keep our dark parts out of sight, we would 
understand much better than we do now what 
plated beings we really are and how much more 
shining and desirable we are on the outside than 
on the inside. The great core of human nature 
is barbaric. Like the ship in Ibsen's "Rhymed 
Epistle," civilization carries a corpse in its cargo 
— the elemental instincts and passions which have 
been bequeathed to us by the savage and the 
animal. 

There is no systematic recognition of this 
fact by educators, much less any business-like 
effort to cope with it. Here is animality, 
the biggest, sternest, and most horrible fact in 
human nature, yet it stands here generation after 
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generation without any recognition whatever in 
our curricula. It is as if it had never been 
discovered at all. For it takes no part in 
determining those programs of preparation 
which are designed to fit human young for 
successful living. It is a scathing comment on 
human understanding and a crushing demonstra- 
tion of the failure of educators to perform the 
function which in the accidents of evolution has 
been allotted to them. 



2. IMPORTANCE OF ETHICAL CULTURE 

The greatest defect of our educational process 
is the lack of a moral element. Among the 
ancient Greeks education was primarily physical. 
It was a preparation for battle. Another line of 
culture, especially popular at Athens, led to 
philosophy and aesthetics. The education of the 
Romans was essentially military and oratorical, 
while that of the Dark Ages was religious. 
During ttie last 400 years the chief anxiety in 
education has been the development of the 
intellect. In the last decade or two we have 
added, in a hazy way, the education of the hand 
to that of the head. But, everywhere, and at 
all times, the heart of man has been ignored. 

The teaching of the correct relations oi human 
beings to each other and of human beings to the 
other inhabitants of the planet should have a 
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prominent place in every course of instruction 
designed for human young. In the name of 
common sense is anything more important ? 
Does not the principal part of the immense 
misery of this world spring directly from our 
uncivilized relations to each other ? It is not so 
much the great forces of nature — the storms, 
floods, earthquakes, and the like — as it is 
injustice, crime, poverty, inhumanity, and un- 
kindness that fill our world with sorrow and 
unhappiness. It has been said that " man's 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn." And, we may add, man's inhumanity 
to not-men makes countless other millions 
miserable. 

If it could be brought about that all the billions 
of beings who inhabit this sphere would refrain 
from all acts which would in any way mar the 
happiness of others, that moment the earth would 
be transformed. We have thousands of theories 
as to how to make the world better, and we 
struggle day and night to understand and control 
the great natural forces about us ; but if we could 
only get inside of ourselves once and set our- 
selves to working right, the biggest step toward 
the Millennium would be taken. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has put this idea into one of her poems : 

" So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind ; 
When just the art of being kind, 
Is all this sad world needs." 

The ability to weigh the stars is all right, but it 
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is not more important than the disposition to be 
just. 

Teach German, or geography, or algebra, or any 
other subject now taught in our schools to a 
class of boys and girls for a year. Then go to 
work and teach morals and humanity for the same 
length of time and with the same skill and 
persistence, and compare the effects of the two 
different kinds of instruction on the lives of those 
boys and girls. Is there any doubt which subject 
would be the most useful ? A human being may 
be jammed full of German, or geometry, or 
biology, and yet be a barbarian. In fact, a being 
without moral character is worse off " educated " 
than if he were ignorant. For " education " 
merely effectualizes an individual's power for 
evil. To "educate" an enormity is to confer 
teeth upon a monster. Let the intellect sleep, or 
civilize it. 

We need a new science and a new enthusiasm. 
We need texts and courses of study designed to 
correct the imperfections of human heredity. 
Human young should be revised, not simply 
intellectualized. The rational and emotional 
tendencies should be scientifically and systemati- 
cally assorted, the evil ones weeded out and the 
good encouraged. Schools should be reforma- 
tories. Illumination is not enough for beings who 
come into the world fashioned for erroneous 
conduct. Cephalization is not civilization. 
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3. THE CALL OF THE PAST 

Years ago, when we lived on a farm in the 
country, my father kept sheep. And there was 
one peculiarity of the ovine psychology which in 
these more thoughtful years has often reminded 
me of men. 

The sheep were kept in a lot at night and 
turned out on the prairie during the day. Instead 
of a gate, the lot had what were called "bars." 
These were wooden pieces extending across the 
opening one above the other, and were pulled to 
one side when the sheep passed in or out. Some- 
times, in their eagerness to get out, the sheep 
would begin their activities before all the " bars " 
could be "let down." The ones nearest the 
opening would leap over and the rest would 
follow. Before many had passed, the remaining 
" bars," of course, would be taken out of the 
way. But every sheep in the flock would jump at 
that particular place in imitation of those in front, 
even though the obstacle were no longer there. 

Men are like sheep. They do things and 
think things, not because the things are useful 
and true, but because they have been done 
and thought by those who have gone before. 
They imitate their ancestors. They are chained 
to tradition. Look at the sheep-like pro- 
cession of the generations of men. Each 
generation jumps over the same hurdles that 
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preceding generations have jumped over, although 
in most cases the usefulness of the activities, if 
they ever had any in the first place, has long ago 
passed away. We eat like our ancestors, re- 
verence the same creeds, and cling to the same 
customs, institutions, and idiocies. Why should 
we have kings, and queens, and poets laureate, 
and warp, and etiquette, and beliefs in creation, 
and quail-on -toast, and millionaires, and poverty, 
and the study of Latin and Greek, and the 
dread of " 13," and " styles," and gods, and 
criers calling from court windows " Oyez, oyez, 
oyez ? " It is the call of the past — the oldest and 
most hopeless of human slaveries. 

We need a new savior — one who will deliver 
us from the chains that are put on us in our 
cradle. We need a new declaration of inde- 
pendence — one that will emphasize the superiority 
of reason over inheritance as a means for 
acquiring new ideas. We need to form the 
habit of making out a new inventory of ourselves 
every little while, and see how much of what we 
are doing and believing is really worth while and 
how much is pure mimicry. It took us thousands 
of years to realize the wrong of human slavery. 
And I suppose it will take us thousands of years 
more to see the iniquity of other errors just as 
great which we are hanging on to to-day with 
such tick-like tenacity. 

Human institutions are inventions. They are 
devices to aid in the promotion of human welfare. 
They should be judged by the same standards of 
utility as agricultural implements and everything 
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else. Whenever they can be made over to 
advantage, they should be made over. And 
whenever they can be rendered useless by some- 
thing better to take their place, they should be 
sent without sighs or lamentations to the junk- 
pile. Nothing is too sacred to he improved. 

Society is a laboratory. And in an ideal 
condition of things sociologists would be all the 
time studying and experimenting with social 
arrangements to see in what ways they might be 
improved. If we would devote half the time and 
attention to the improvement of our institutions, 
social, political, juristic, religious, and educa- 
tional, that we do to the improvement of radishes 
and mowing-machines, human progress would 
present a more uniform and dignified appearance 
than it does now. 

Take the marriage institution. This institution 
is as old almost as the Alps. Yet it never 
changes — except to get a little worse as the ages 
go by. Why does it not change ? Not because 
it is already perfect certainly. It is because we 
are such ninnies that, while in certain depart- 
ments of human enterprise we want to have the 
advantage of every improvement we can think of, 
in other departments we are willing to use the 
same old prehistoric rattle-traps to the end of 
time. The only condition for introducing a new 
design in anything should be that the new be on 
the whole an improvement on the old, that it 
serve the ends of human happiness and well- 
being better than that which it displaces. 

Many of our institutions were invented 
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hundreds of years ago, and have undergone no 
essential change since. We are using devices in 
our societies to-day that were out of date before 
the reap-hook was ever dreamed of. 

Our juristic institutions are the worst. When 
judges and lawyers want to decide what to 
do in any particular case, they never sit down 
and think over what would be reasonable 
and just and useful in the circumstances and 
then go ahead and do it. They go back to 
the time of James L or Johonnot the Bald, 
and find out what they did in those times, 
and then do the same thing to-day as nearly as 
they can. Judges and lawyers are worse ancestor- 
worshippers than the Chinese. They will turn a 
man loose if they know he is guilty, if the prose- 
cuting attorney fails to cross his t's or to insert 
" as herein before set forth " a certain number of 
times in the indictment. The great judges of 
England cannot render a decision that amounts to 
anything unless they sit on woolsacks and wear 
long lousy-looking wigs. 

Our political and industrial institutions are 
little better. They are the inventions of wolves. 
They are designed to enable those who have the 
whip handle to keep it. Is there anything more 
calculated to promote the general wretchedness 
of mankind than a system of industry arranged 
on the principle of the grab-bag, where the 
strong, the selfish, and the immodest get every- 
thing, and the weak and altruistic get nothing ? 
Take that dog-in-the-manger policy which we 
have regarding land — allowing men the privilege 
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of " owning " the earth's surface and permitting 
them to keep the rest of the race from using it 
whether they use it themselves or not. If we did 
not go through life looking upon the fact, it 
would be unthinkable that sane men would 
invent an arrangement compelling hundreds and 
thousands of fertile acres to lie idle in the midst 
of populations that are starving to death. 

Our educational institutions are not so bad as 
some others. They are, however, in many 
respects utterly obsolete. Education has never 
really been modernized. It has to-day essentially 
the same methods and subject-matter that it 
acquired at the time of the Revival in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. Its most modern features 
are its democracy and its provision for the 
normal school. It has failed to adjust itself to 
the expansion of industry, art and science, and 
to the newly discovered facts of human heredity. 
It is not useful to anything like the extent that it 
should be. It fails to do for society what it 
might do and what it is its plain duty to do. 

We need to overhaul our institutional hurdles 
and see how many of them are useful and how 
many we are jumping for no reason on earth 
except that our ancestors to the 13th generation 
back have taken their exercise in this wav. 
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4. THE EDUCATIONAL ANXIETIES 

The original organ of education was the home. 
The mother was the first teacher. And among all 
the lowest societies of men and among sub-human 
animals, the mother is still the only teacher the 
child ever has. But among the higher societies 
of men a new organ has arisen. It is the School. 
Education has become the business of a class set 
apart and specialised for this work. 

Educators have never realised in any but the 
haziest sort of way either the nature of the raw 
material with which they have had to deal or the 
function of the process which has been 
committed to them. Comenius thought that 
the purpose of education was "to restore fallen 
humanity to the image of God." Locke held 
that it was the development of individual 
character and personality. Rousseau was the 
great advocate of child liberty. His ideal was the 
weed. "The child for the child" was his 
motto. He pleaded for the development of the 
natural human being. Pestalozzi maintained 
that the education of the child is for the home, 
and that its education should be carried on in 
and by the home. Froebel emphasized play and 
invented the kindergarten. G. Stanley Hall is 
the most conscious of all educators. He defines 
the function of education to be the correlation of 
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the child with the civilization into which it is 
born. 

Human young come into existence in an 
extremely unbaked condition. They are unfitted 
in every way for the duties of life. They are 
weak. They are ignorant. They are incom- 
petent. They are filled with erroneous tendencies. 
They are often physically invalid. 

Here lie the gardens of education. Educa- 
tion is the name of the process which the child 
undergoes in preparation for the activities of 
life, whatever this preparation may be, whether 
simple or elaborate. The function of education is 
to take the raw material of human infancy and fashion 
it into intelligent, useful, healthy, and right-loving 
men and women. 

Every society should have a standard of 
membership. No human being should be 
permitted to become a member of society until 
he is competent to take a useful and worthy place 
in that society. The school is the organ which 
should enable would-be citizens to meet the 
requirements of this standard. Initiation into 
the privileges of citizenship should be marked by 
solemn rites and ceremonies calculated to impress 
on the candidate the serious obligations which 
he is assuming. Violation of the oath of mem- 
bership should be equivalent to demotion. This 
plan would place a premium on citizenship and 
endow it with a dignity and meaning which are 
absent from it at present. 

We need a new set of educational anxieties. 
The parent has abdicated. The Sunday School 
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is a reminiscence. The old system of "Thou 
shalts " and " Thou shalt nets " is passing away 
rapidly as an influence among men. Represent- 
ative government is fast taking the place of 
monarchy. Modern industry and modern science 
have attained a development and complexity 
undreamed of 400 years ago. New revelations of 
vast importance have lately come to us regarding 
the nature of man. 

The race is cutting loose from its traditional 
apron-strings, and is in danger of reaping large 
harvests of wild oats. We need no longer expect 
to be saved by some fatherly and athletic 
personage from without. We are at the mercy 
of our own intelligence. 

Is there a science of righteousness ? Can we 
make our way without gods ? The time has 
come for a New Evangelism. The eyes of the 
universe are on the School. 



5. THE PHYSICAL ANXIETY 

We are a race of cripples and valetudinarians. 
There are few of us, within the bounds of civili- 
zation, without an ailment of some kind. Nearly 
every one has something the matter with him, 
even those in apparent health and strength. This 
is neither normal nor necessary. 

Man was originally a wild animal, living under 
the open sky. He roamed the forests and 
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prairies like other animals, subsisting on the 
natural products of his surroundings, which he 
gathered from day to day. He was unencum- 
bered by the long list of " necessities " which has 
been entailed by civilization. There were no 
crops nor commerce, no monopolies nor sweat- 
shops, no tuberculosis and no toil. The nuli- 
fication of the law of natural selection by the 
preservation of the unfit is no doubt one of the 
causes of the disease and physical impairment 
which prevail among the higher societies of men. 
But a more important cause has been the 
abandonment of the free, temperate life in the 
open air for the sedentary, hot-house style of 
living, with its luxuries and artificialities, its 
money hunger and its grinding toil, its unparal- 
leled vanities, vices, and intemperance. Even 
birds and monkeys and other animals, compelled 
by man to adopt the inactive, indoor life, soon 
fall victims to the same diseases as man. 

The human body is a machine. In order for 
it to be efficient and lasting, it must be fed and 
cared for. It must have fresh air and exercise 
and be used in moderation. The importance of 
these things, together with the physiological 
facts to which they are related, should be taught 
to human young — taught not incidentally and in 
theory only, but practically and in earnest. 
Physical training should be daily, not weekly as it 
is now. We will have plenty of room for it every 
day in our course of study if we will throw out a 
lot of truck that we are teaching now that doesn't 
amount to a hill of beans. 
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Ill-health is one of the biggest expense accounts 
of the human race. It not only lessens and 
destroys the power to do, but it abbreviates life, 
wrecks the feelings, imposes burdens on the well, 
and often sends terror and demoralization to all 
those in the immediate vicinity. In most cases 
the soul shares the misfortunes of the suffering 
body. The mind reels, the moral character is 
impaired, and the individual reverts sharply to 
the primitive type. 

Health is the universe to one who is without 
it. It is the foundation of all human values. 
Yet we grow up in utter ignorance of its laws. 
How often we hear the lament at forty, " If I 
had only known at fourteen what I know now, I 
never would have had to suffer what I am 
suffering." We toil over the axioms of Euclid, 
and the idioms of deceased languages, and strain 
after dates and the names of capitals and the 
idiocies of orthography, as if our very lives 
depended upon them. But we give hardly a 
single serious thought to those conditions of 
physical well-being on which the whole universe 
rests. 

Horace Mann said once : "I am certain I 
could have performed twice the labor, both better 
and with greater ease to myself, if I had known 
as much of the laws of health and life at twenty- 
one as I do now. In college, I was taught all 
about the motions of the planets, as carefully as 
though they would have been in danger of getting 
off the track if I had not known how to trace 
their orbits. But about my own organization, 
c 
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and the conditions necessary to the healthful 
functionings of my own body, I was left in 
profound ignorance. Nothing could be more 
preposterous. I ought to have begun on myself, 
and taken the stars when it came their turn. 
The consequence was, I broke down at the 
beginning of my second college year, and have 
never had a well day since. What labors I have 
since been able to do I have done on credit 
instead of on capital — a most ruinous way. For 
the past twenty-five years, so far as my health is 
concerned, I have been put from day to day on 
my good behavior. During the whole of this 
period, as an Hibernian would say, if I had lived 
as other folks do for a month, I should have been 
dead in two weeks." 

No human being can be a complete individual 
or can hope to achieve full success with a 
seriously defective physical organism. It is true 
that a number of men have attained eminence 
and a high degree of efficiency who have been 
life-long invalids. Darwin was a hopeless 
valetudinarian. Herbert Spencer was a dys- 
peptic, and often despaired of his life during 
those wonderful years when he was producing his 
masterly philosophy. Pope was a cripple, and 
had to be helped and bandaged liked a baby. 
Shelley was a frail, almost-disembodied being, 
and had to use always a great deal of ingenuity 
to live. Heine was an invalid the most of his 
life. So was Carlyle. But these men achieved 
greatness, not because of their infirmities, but in 
spite of them. It is certain that if they had been 
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allotted a good physical machine they would all 
of them have done more and done it better than 
they did, and would at the same time have been 
much happier and more successful human beings 
than they were. Their success in the circum- 
stances merely shows that some men may be 
weighed down with a terrible handicap and yet 
are able by their boundless genius and deter- 
mination to rise in spite of it. 

Physical integrity has a very important moral 
aspect. It is utterly impossible for anyone to be a 
completely moral being with a diseased stomach 
or liver or with nerves bitten day and night by 
mendacious toxins. Low spirits, lack of energy 
and ambition, " that tired feeling," irritability, 
and viciousness are diseases. They are the 
emotional correlates of physical infirmity. The 
question is often asked, " Is life worth living ? " 
And one of the possible answers is, " It depends 
on the liver." Is your blood muddy ? Are you 
anemic ? Or nervous ? Or bilious ? Or anto- 
toxic ? Then you are certain of many days and 
nights when the debits will be terrible ! 

Many things of only incidental rank show the 
close dependence of the mental and moral on the 
physical. A little swelling in the speech center 
of the brain will render the sufferer powerless to 
express a single idea. A tap on the skull sufficient 
to produce in the right place a slight oppression 
of the brain will transform the most beautiful 
personality into a morose and gibbering idiot. 
An over-acid stomach will turn a god into a 
grouch. A little plug in the biliary duct will blot 
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out the sun. A tablespoonful of castor-oil taken 
internally at the right time may rejuvenate the 
universe. 

Diseased digestive organs poison and deform 
human character to an extent that is almost 
inconceivable. One of the most conspicuous 
instances of this was Thomas Carlyle. From the 
time Carlyle was 24 till he was nearly 60 he 
suffered from serious stomachic disorder, which 
not only afforded him intense pain but cast over 
the whole of his adult life a pall of pessimism and 
gloom. " Look up there," said Leigh Hunt to 
him one evening, pointing to the starry skies ; 
"see that glorious harmony that sings with 
infinite wisdom to the human soul." " Ah, it's a 
sad sight," said Carlyle. At 45, in the height of 
his success, Carlyle wrote : " I shall never be 
other than ill, wearied, sick-hearted, bilious, and 
forlorn." A few years later he speaks of his 
"huge nightmare of indigestion and insomnia 
and fits of impatience." " I declare solemnly," 
said he, "that nine-tenths of my wretchedness 
and more than nine-tenths of my faults are due 
to this infernal disorder in my stomach." Carlyle 
was in a literary way successful far beyond his 
hopes. He was lionised by the fashionable and 
literary world. He had prospered pecuniarily. 
He was married to a woman eminently qualified 
to make him happy. Yet existence was almost 
intolerable to him. His stomach had turned 
into an acid factory. 

Listen to De Quincy, a brilliant sufferer from 
the same malady as Carlyle : " The whole process 
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and elaborate machinery of digestion are felt to 
be mean and humiliating when viewed in relation 
to our mere animal economy. But they rise into 
dignity and assert their own supreme importance, 
when they are studied in their relation to the 
intellect and temper. No man dares then to 
despise them. It is then seen that these 
functions of the hun^an system form the essential 
basis upon which the strength and health of our 
higher nature repose, and that upon these 
functions chiefly the happiness of life depends. 
All the rules of prudence or experience that life 
can accumulate will never do as much for human 
comfort and welfare as would be done by a 
stricter and more scientific attention to the 
digestive organs." 

The very first concern of a human being should 
be to be well and strong. And one of the very first 
concerns of the school should be the health, 
strength, and physical perfection of the race- 
Children should early be taught correct habits of 
eating, breathing, bathing, working, and exercising. 
Physiology and physical culture should become 
one. They belong in the same department, along 
with general hygiene, medical inspection, and the 
superintendence of games and pastimes. 

Physical culture, as it now exists in the public 
schools of this country, scarcely deserves the 
name. It is little more than a mere scramble 
for medals. It is at best beneficial to only a few. 
One or two per cent, of the students are trained 
and lionized, and the other 98 or gg per cent, are 
ignored. The very ones who need physical 
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culture the most get the least, and the ones who 
need it the least get all. 

There ought to be a department of education 
whose business it is to look after the health, 
hygiene, and development of the human physique, 
and to do it carefully and scientifically. The 
anxiety of this department should not be to turn 
out a few phenomenal athletes, but to produce a 
race of strong, healthy, energetic, and beautiful 
beings. 



6. THE VOCATIONAL ANXIETY 

The school in its origin was a leisure-class 
institution — an institution sustained by private 
funds for the benefit of the rich arid royal. It 
was designed for priests and princes and those 
who were to follow professional and official 
careers. Education was not considered to be 
either necessary or safe for the masses of man- 
kind. It was the business of the common herd 
to sweat. And they could do this as well without 
brains as with them. Moreover, if people gener- 
ally came to understand things, it might cool their 
enthusiasm for acting as everlasting doormats for 
the few. Knowledge is power — and sometimes 
even worse than that : it is powder. Ignorance 
has always been a necessity to those harpies — 
Crime, Tyranny, and Superstition — which work 
at night. 
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This primitive scheme of education still prevails 
in Russia and other belated parts of the world 
to-day. The great mass of the Russian people 
live and die in profound darkness. But in this 
country and in most of the other up-to-date 
countries of the world educational privileges have 
been extended to all. We have, as we say, 
democratized education. Schools are maintained 
at public expense, and are open to all, rich and 
poor alike. Private education has taken a back 
seat. We have done for the school what we 
have done for the mail business and the highway 
— we have socialized it, and made it co-operative. 
We have done with it what we will do with all our 
interests when we get a little more intelligent. 

The first public schools were elementary- 
schools, which were established in England and 
in this country in the early colonial days — the 
so-called " grammar schools." While these 
schools were supported by the state and were 
called public schools, they were open to boys 
only. For 150 years after the establishment of 
public schools in Boston, girls were entirely ex- 
cluded. Later came the public high school, taking 
the place of the private high school. And during 
the last 30 or 40 years we have, in America, been 
busy establishing public colleges, or state univer- 
sities, as we call them. But college education is 
still largely in the hands of private institutions. 
The final step in the completion of our American 
public school system consists in the sowing of 
public universities over the country generally — 
not one in each state simply, but one or more in 
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every community with enough young men and 
women demanding university training to justify it. 

The important fact to be noted in this con- 
nection is, that while we have universalized the 
privileges of education, the form and contents have 
remained essentially the same. We are still using 
for the education of mankind in general the 
curriculum prepared for princes and professors, 
although 49 out of every 50 human beings will 
never be either princes or professors, and hence 
will never have any more than incidental use, if 
any at all, for this sort of training. It is ridiculous. 
No person in his senses would invent such an 
unserviceable scheme to-day. It is simply one 
among the thousands of instances which we see 
everywhere about us, where men continue 
to do a thing in a certain way merely because it 
has been done that way in the past. 

We have not democratized education really, as 
we have for a long time been so active in be- 
lieving. Democracy in education does not mean 
opportunity for all to prepare for the same thing, 
but opportunity for each to prepare himself for 
the career of his choosing. Schools are not 
democratic so long as they serve only an in- 
significant fraction of the entire people. It would 
be as appropriate to arrange our educational 
programs for those who wish to enter journalism, 
or go on the stage, or raise ostriches, and call it 
democratic because the privilege is open to all, 
as to call the present one-sided system democratic. 
We should provide for the educational rights 
of the great mass of mankind who cannot go to 
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the top. Emphasis should be placed on the 
elementary school — that part of the educational 
system where the masses of men get their educa- 
tion. The ideal would be for the public to 
provide not only buildings and teachers and books 
and apparatus for all, but also food and clothing 
and leisure, so as to enable all to devote the years 
of childhood and youth to the business of de- 
velopment. But this would necessitate not only 
co-operative education, but co-operative industry 
as well. And we have not got that far yet. 

The public school system, as it exists to-day, is 
composed of a series of links. Each link is 
dependent upon the others for usefulness. The 
elementary school is a preparation for high 
school, the high school is a preparation for college, 
and the college is a preparation for original 
research and other aviational activities of greater 
or less importance. It is necessary to belong to 
that exceedingly small fraction of the human race 
who want to be eagles in order to get anything 
like the full benefit of the school system. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Education 
only 12*6 per cent, of the boys and girls of this 
country ever enter the high schools, and nearly 
three-fourths of these fail to finish the high 
school course. According to the same authority, 
less than one person in fifty ever enters the college 
or university. And yet it is for this insignificant 
fraction of the population that the public school 
system primarily exists. In the name of common 
sense, why should the elementary schools be 
primarily a preparation for high school when only 
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one in ten goes to the high school ? And why 
should the high school be a preparatory school 
for college, when only one in six of those who use 
the high schools ever enters the college ? 

Let the elementary school continue to be a 
preparatory for college for those who have the 
time and inclination to go to college. But by all 
means let the elementary school be something 
different for the 87^ per cent, who never go to 
high school, but who leave the elementary school 
to enter directly upon the duties of life. And let 
the high school be arranged primarily for the 
great mass who never go on to college, not for 
the exceptional individuals who do go on. The 
elementary school, the high school, and the 
college should be units as well as links. They 
should be independent of each other as well as 
dependent upon each other. For those who 
cannot or will not go to high school the elementary 
school should have a completeness of its own. 
And the high school should be complete in itself 
for those who do not go to college. This alone 
will afford that educational democracy which we 
in our simple-mindedness have all along supposed 
we already had. 

There are too many blind alleys in our educa- 
tional labyrinth — too many avenues that lead 
nowhere in particular, and which land the way- 
farer finally in the midst of a vast expanse of 
landscape and sky with nothing definite in it but 
a horizon. Have you ever followed a strange 
road through a strange and unknown country, on 
and on, over hills and along valleys, and seen it 
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grow dimmer and dimmer as you went on, until at 
last it faded to an indistinct trail winding weakly 
off over the lonely prairies toward the sunset ? 
Well, I have. And I imagine it is with some 
such mingling of hope and bewilderment that 
boys and girls often pursue their education, and 
with some such feeling of dismay that they at 
length stand gazing at the educational cow-path 
crawling dismally off over the landscape of life, 
before finally turning away in despair to find 
some other way to where they want to go. 

Every normal member of a specialized society 
of living beings should be qualified to perform 
some useful part in the work of that society. The 
ability to handle something with success (a plow, 
a plane, a law case, a gang of men, an artist's 
brush, a business, a locomotive, a department of 
government, something) is esseutial to the usefulness 
of every human being. This ability should be 
taught in the public schools. No boy or girl should 
be permitted to grow to physical maturity without 
having in the meantime acquired the ability to 
perform well some function, industrial, com- 
mercial, professional, or official, in the social 
organism to which he belongs. 

If parents are not able to maintain their children 
in school, the state should do it for them. No- 
thing the state could possibly do would be more 
profitable than to provide for the thorough and 
systematic education of every citizen. The losses 
to the state to-day from our slip-shod methods of 
education — the loss from the lack of skill and 
intelligence in all lines of activity and the loss 
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through vice, crime, ill-health and corruption — are 
simply incalculable. Our present system of in- 
dustry, resulting as it does in its mountains of 
wealth on the one hand and its Saharas of desti- 
tution on the other, has many horrible aspects. 
But I cannot think of anything connected with 
it more horrible and pathetic than the fact that it 
dooms millions and millions of children to lives 
of ignorance and semi-slavery by compelling 
them to lay their little faces on the grindstone of 
toil before they have had a chance to get an 
education. The great mass of men never bloom, 
never unfold. They spend their days in the 
twilight of the mind. Why ? One reason is that 
they have not time. There are too many private 
yachts to be maintained, and too many private 
touring-cars that have to be kept going over 
Europe, and too many hundred-dollar-a-plate 
banquets that have to be provided for. The great 
mass of mankind, from the time they get out of 
their cradle till they get into their coffin, do 
nothing but hustle for somebody else. 

Every human being should feel it a duty to do 
something useful in the world, and to do what 
he does do to the best of his ability. 

The school of to-day is turning out too many 
tramps — too many who have gone into it with the 
idea that if they would get an education it would 
enable them to have an easy time. This is wrong. 
It is a survival of leisure-class ideals. The only 
thing in this world that is honorable is service. 
And all service is honorable. The young should 
be taught that education is to enable them to do 
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things and be useful, wof togetout of doing things. 
The days of the human tape-worm are not 
numbered, but they ought to be. The human 
parasite is a criminal. 

The public schools should actually fit human 
beings for doing things, not merely afford them 
opportunity to exercise for a time in general 
handicraft and then turn them out without quali- 
fication for anything in particular. One would 
almost think from the blank and aimless 
character of our education that it was never 
intended to be of any real use to anyone, but 
merely to be a series of undifferentiated exercises 
designed to occupy and divert the young while 
they are in the act of getting big enough to begin 
the business of life. 

The public school should do for all what it now 
does for those who wish to teach. It should provide 
definite highways leading to all the occupations 
of life. The public school should be the nursery 
of society, where every variety of human being 
required by society is cultivated. Boys and girls 
leave school often because they do not find the 
roads leading to where they want to go. They 
look ahead and they see nothing but long, toil- 
some trails ending in altitudinous professions 
and Ph.D.s. They do not want to go to the 
clouds. They have neither the time nor the 
ability to do so. Nor are they so constituted 
that they crave intellectual exercise as such. So 
they drop out of the school to prepare the best 
way they can to do anything they can. They 
become recruits in that vast, undifferentiated, 
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occupationless, and forlorn mass of mankind who 
begin the active operations of life by starting out 
to hunt for a "job." 

The manual training and household arts in the 
schools to-day are a beginning in the right 
direction, but only a beginning — only the first 
vague suspicions of what the public schools 
should do in preparing human young for the 
work of life. Manual training was introduced 
into the schools in response to the feeling that 
education was too bookish, that it failed to 
provide adequate opportunities for expression. 
But those who introduced manual training into 
the schools made the mistake of substituting an 
artificial end for a real one. Manual training is 
much better than nothing. But it is very inferior 
to what the schools ought to provide and what 
they will provide in a few short years. 

Education should be useful. It should be so 
plainly useful that boys and girls could see 
distinctly that it is the way to success in life, 
and would take to it eagerly. There is some- 
thing wrong when education is so distasteful that 
it requires a large part of the teacher's energy to 
keep her pent-up and mutinous pupils from 
organizing a trek to the play-ground. Mental 
exercises should be sandwiched among industrial 
and physical exercises and with play in such a 
way as to give zest to all. Boys and girls are 
pretty live animals — especially boys. And school 
life should contain opportunities for them to 
blow off steam. It is a crime to nail children to 
their seats for hours at a stretch without a 
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chance for even a full-sized wriggle. It is like 
caging birds. 

The activities of the school should be so 
balanced and natural as to aiford to the young a 
full rounded existence. Childhood and youth 
are the longest, sweetest, and most heavenly 
parts of human existence. They should be lived. 
Rousseau was right. Education should not be a 
martyrdom. It should be life. It will always 
be necessary for the child to sacrifice some of its 
satisfactions for the sake of the future. This is 
no more than it will have to do to the end of its 
earthly journey. We pay a price for everything. 
It is a misfortune of our lives that we must 
continually sacrifice some things for the sake of 
others. 

The school of to-day is too sequestered. It is 
off in one corner. It is not in touch with life 
and the actual concerns and activities of the 
world as it should be. There is too much pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake. The school, the 
home, the farm, the factory, the counting-house, 
the studio, the office, and the library should all 
touch antennae, should all conspire in the great 
work of getting the rising generation ready for place 
and citizenship in the world. Education should 
include apprenticeship in all of the offices which 
the young are to be called upon to discharge in 
after life, not omitting manners and the proper 
relation of the sexes. 

There exists in this country to-day a very wide 
and urgent demand for industrial training in the 
schools. The manufacturers are asking for it 
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because of the increasing difficulty they have in 
getting skilled artisans to carry on their business. 
There was a time when a boy entered life with 
his hand in his father's. He grew up as an 
apprentice in the business which he was later to 
manage. That time has gone by, and will never 
come back. These are big-business times. 
Business has become enormously specialized. 
It requires of those who enter it a technique 
utterly undreamed of by the young men and 
women of a generation or two ago. The labor 
unions are advocating industrial training in the 
hope that in this way they may protect their 
children from the fate that has fallen to them. 
Teachers are generally in favor of it because 
they are tired of making it their professional 
duty to force upon the rising generation some- 
thing which the rising generation persist in 
regarding as a " gold-brick." Philanthropic and 
charitable organizations are urging it in the hope 
of protecting society from the vice and crime of 
unemployed ignorance. These societies have 
already secured the introduction of industrial 
training into asylums, reformatories, and 
penal institutions. 

In response to this demand for industrial 
training, what are called part-time schools have 
been organized in some places, where the boys 
give one-half time to school and one-half to work 
in the shops. The boys are paid for their work 
and are promised permanent employment when 
they are ready for it. This method has the 
advantage of combining earning and learning. 
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which is a very great one. It also gives the boys 
actual experience in the work for which they are 
preparing. But it has the disadvantage of 
invalidating to some extent the public character 
of the school. Labour unions have been dis- 
posed to shy at it, because it creates the possi- 
bility of converting the public schools into what 
has been termed " scab- factories." 

The introduction of actual industry into the 
schools is coming. And it is a step in the right 
direction. It should be recognized, however, 
that it is not the final step. The ideal school is 
not the industrial school, nor the commercial 
school, nor the agricultural school, nor the normal 
school, nor the art school, nor the professional 
school, but the vocational school, where all the 
functions performed by society are provided for 
and taught. This would be educational 
democracy, and nothing short of it will be true 
educational democracy. Schools should not be 
industrialized merely, nor commercialized, nor 
professionalized, but vocationalized. 

We are at the very threshold of a radical 
reorganization of the public school system. New 
and powerful incentives to education are to be 
added to those already in existence. Education 
is to become not only useful and indispensable to 
success in life, but there is every reason to believe 
that we shall be rational enough to hitch up the 
energies of the young to productive public 
industries the benefits of which will be shared by 
the young who furnish the labour and the com- 
munity which provides the facilities for carrying 
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on these industries. No greater attraction could 
be added to education than to provide the means 
for boys and girls to earn something and learn 
something at the same time. The great exodus 
from the public schools is in the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
grades of the elementary school, and it is here or 
hereabouts that differentiation should begin. 

One of the duties of the vocational department 
of the public schools should be to advise with 
boys and girls and young men and women in 
selecting their life work, teaching them what 
activities there are and counselling with them as 
to their desires and as to their fitness and unfit- 
ness for available occupations. The School should 
be the great employment bureau of society. The 
practice we now have of letting the young grow 
up with only a hit and miss preparation for life 
and then turning them out into the wilds of our 
capitalistic society without any systematic co- 
operation between the sources of supply and 
demand is one of the masterpieces of contem- 
porary stupidity. Many a frazzled-out member 
of society owes his failure in life to no greater 
misdemeanour than the mere failure to make 
connection with his calling. 

Abolish the cul-de-sacs of education ; open 
avenues that lead somewhere, and everywhere ; 
provide variety to suit the circumstances and 
talents of all, but all ending in definite vocations ; 
establish school industries of all kinds and let the 
boys and girls share with the state in the benefits 
of these industries ; and the per cent, of those who 
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really use the educational highways will not be so 
appallingly small. 



7. THE INTELLECTUAL ANXIETY 

Human young, like the young of all other 
animals, come into the world empty. They 
should be filled. They should be taught the 
knowledge which the race has picked up in past 
times regarding the world of things in which we 
find ourselves. The ideal man or woman is not 
a cog — a being who can do something well but 
who is ignorant of everything else. Behind 
every hand and eye and body should be know- 
ledge and understanding. Behind all art should 
be science, philosophy and enlightenment. 

The first step in the acquisition ot knowledge 
is the exercise and training of the perceptions. 
The raw material of all consciousness consists of 
impressions made through the senses of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. It is of 
the utmost importance that these impressions be 
true. In order for them to be true, they must be 
acquired by direct experience with things. The 
first years of every human being should be spent 
in the country, where he can see, hear, taste, 
smell, and handle the universe at first hand — if 
not in the actual country, then in that improvised 
substitute for the country which we call the 
kindergarten. 
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It is a crime to start a child to learning to 
read and write as soon as it is out of the cradle. 
We should get ideas before starting on the 
business of representing ideas. We have gone to 
seed on symbols. Reading, writing, and ciphering 
are difficult arts. They should come at a more 
mature age of development. The education of 
the feelings and perceptions should come first. 
It is much more important that human young 
should feel and act correctly and be able to 
do things than that they should acquire facility 
in recognizing a certain collection of marks on 
the blackboard as standing for cow. 

Much of the vagueness of the human mind is 
due to the fact that the mind is so largely 
composed of material derived second-hand from 
books. The ideas are not real. They are not 
true pictures of the things they stand for. They 
are effigies — mind-made ghosts of ideas. It is 
the preponderance of these effigial ideas which 
makes so many minds shadowy and metaphysical. 
If you want to have a clear mind, you can't 
afford to feed it on fog. To begin with words 
and definitions is to start in the air, and get 
nowhere. It is the method which was so popular 
with the word-jugglers of the Middle Ages. The 
metaphysician builds on definitions, which he 
draws out of his own mind. The scientist builds 
on the ground — on the actualities as they present 
themselves to him through his senses day by 
day. And upon these actualities, by induction, he 
rears his superstructure of inference, law, and 
philosophy. 
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The young should be taught to think, and 
especially to doubt. Skepticism is rare even 
among adults. The human mind is composed 
for the most part of error. Human history is 
one long record of disillusionment. Things look 
differently, and are different, when inspected from 
a different point of view. There are two sides to 
every story. We have no logical right to form 
an opinion on anything until we have been on all 
sides ot it. It is said that Hume became a life- 
long atheist by being called upon on a certain 
occasion when a young man to take what seemed 
to him at the time the wrong side in a debate. 
We ought, as a matter of fact, to take tentatively 
" the wrong side " of everything that comes up, 
looking up the evidence on that side, packing up 
our prejudices and taking them over on that side, 
and, in so far as it is possible to do so, actually 
realising how it seems to regard that side as " the 
right side." We ought to make a regular practice 
of imagining ourselves mistaken. If men in past 
times had done this and had taught their children 
to do it, we to-day would not be still camping on 
the outskirts of animality scarce a day's journey 
from the jungle. But our ancestors, poor souls, 
were very much like ourselves. They were too 
busy poking out the eyes of those who could see 
better than they could to make much of a 
speciality of getting their own eyes open. 
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8. THE ETHICAL ANXIETY 

Human nature is defective. It is selfish. It is 
cruel and revengeful. It is a product of militancy 
and hate. It is much better adapted to a 
fighting life, in which it was generated, than it is 
to co-operation and peace. 

Every being is incomparably precious to 
himself. This is the most mournful feature in 
human psychology. We did not invent it. It 
was handed to us, along with our five fingers and 
our fondness for eating. It is older than the 
backbone. It has been the chief cause of the 
enormous misery that has cursed this sphere from 
the beginning. It has been the anxiety of 
moralists in all times. It is the physical calamity 
of the animal kingdom. 

It should be attended to. The failure to 
remedy this defect is the crowning educational 
mistake of the ages. It would seem unthinkable, 
if we were not actually looking upon it, that men 
and women should labour century after century 
for human amelioration and overlook completely 
the one thing more than anything else needing 
correction. 

Ethical culture should do for human character 
what physical culture should do for the body. It 
should produce a race of kind, honest, courageous, 
public-spirited, and justice-loving men and 
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women. It is all so perfectly plain. Men are 
moral invalids. They come into the world 
bearing the curse of their animal origin. They 
are unfit for a life of love and co-operation. The 
defects of human character are as well known 
and as well understood as the defects of the 
human body. They are the cause of more un- 
happiness to mankind than any other one thing. 
They can be corrected by the application of the 
same remedies that have proved so efficacious in 
the case of mental and physical defects. The 
school should be the mental, physical, and moral 
infirmary of society. 

Children should be taught the nature of right 
and wrong. They should be made familiar with 
themselves. They should learn where their 
natures came from, and why they do the things 
they do. They should understand that the 
immaturity of their characters is as natural as the 
immaturity of their bodies, and that, if they grow 
into noble and god-like beings, it will require care 
and determination. They should be told plainly 
that they did not come from heaven, but that 
they should do the best they can to feel and 
think and act as if they had done so. Human 
acts are the expression of impulses within which 
prompt these acts. Children should be informed 
that the impulses within them have not been 
selected and placed there by a divine and all 
fatherly architect, but are the product of natural 
processes. The same processes which produced 
man produced also the cockle-bur, the mosquito, 
the rattle-snake, and the blizzard. 
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Children should be taught the use of morals. 
They should be taught that morality is merely a 
general name for those rules of association which 
men have found necessary to beings living 
together in a state of mutualism. They should 
be taught the impossibility of the survival of a 
society where any considerable number of indi- 
viduals victimize the rest. They should be taught 
the art of sympathy by careful and systematic 
training of the imagination. No man can act 
rightly unless he feels rightly. And no being with 
the disposition to magnify his own interests and 
to minimize the interests of others will ever 
respect the interest of others voluntarily, 
unless he has the power to put himself in the 
place of others and to reproduce their sufferings 
in himself. He will then refrain from the 
imposition of wrong because it lessens his own 
sufferings. Kindness, courtesy, justice, honesty, 
love and respect for others, charity, moral 
courage, the kinship of all — these are all forms of 
altruism, and depend for their vitality on the art 
of putting oneself in the place of others. 

It is the duty of the school to teach these 
things — the school in co-operation with the home. 
If the teacher and parent do not do it, who in the 
universe will ? 

Civilization is a sham. It is a mere name. It 
scarcely pays. Look at our jails and police 
courts, our armies and navies, our poverty, 
corruption, and inhumanity. Look at the crime 
among the young in these latter generations. It 
is increasing at an appalling rate. This shows 
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that we are not doing for the young in a moral 
way even as much as we used to do. Just the 
other day Judge Newcomer of Chicago said in a 
public address : "The most staggering fact that 
confronts the student of criminology in Chicago 
is the fact that from 65 to 70 per cent, of the 
criminals going through the courts are mere boys 
from 16 to 25 years of age. This is the most 
positive evidence that this great city is not 
developing morally as rapidly as it is physically 
and mentally." The reports submitted to the 
International Prison Congress which met 
recently at Washington revealed the same 
appalling conditions in all the large cities of the 
world. 

It is time we were devoting a little of our 
inventive genius to the improvement of human 
■character. We must begin at the beginning. 
We must iron out the savage and the animal in 
the plastic years of infancy and childhood, when 
alone it is possible to do so. 

And sometime, maybe, we will go further back 
yet and take a still broader view of the regenera- 
tion of man. Instead of pouncing upon human 
beings when they come into the world and trying 
to make something out of them, we will have 
them born so they will not need to be pounced 
upon. Instead of correcting the defects of 
heredity, we will prevent them. We can produce 
fine men just as easily as we can fine cattle and 
carnations. Give me the power to determine 
who shall take part in the production of new 
generations of men, and in a few hundred years 
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I will produce a race of gods. It would require 
no more ingenuity to make divine men than to 
make green roses. If I had the privilege of 
selecting some one single innovation in the 
arrangements of men, and were assured that I 
could select only one thing, but that whatever I 
chose would be carried out, I would put into 
practical operation the science oi human Eugenics. 
The control of the power of producing new beings 
is the thing which in time to come is going to 
actually bring about the long-prayed-for conver- 
sion and salvation of the human race. 

Man is but a single sector in the great circle of 
sentient life. The human species is one among 
a million or two of species inhabiting the earth. 
The beings below and around us have had the 
same origin as we have. They have the same 
general architecture of both body and mind, and 
are footballed by the same antithetical impulses 
of pleasure and pain. Whatever the beings of 
this world have been in the past, they can never 
again be anything but a. family. Universal ethics 
is a corollary of universal kinship. Moral obliga- 
tion is as boundless as feeling. 

These wider relations and obligations implied 
by evolution should be included in every program 
designed for the amelioration of the world. To 
ignore them is to classify ourselves as incom- 
petents. No one but an inferior can any longer 
maintain that kindness, justice, sympathy, love, 
honesty, humanity, and charity are not as good 
for dogs, horses, and fishes as they are for men ; 
or that cruelty, hatred, and inhumanity are not 
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the same damning things wherever they fall on 
living souls. 

Man has always been a provincial. The great 
defect in both human thinking and human feeling 
has always been the absence of universality. 
Human history is one long struggle for emanci- 
pation from the parochial mind with which man 
began. There has been a slow but gradual 
widening of the waves of sympathy, from those 
tribal times, when men recognised no moral 
obligation to anyone outside their own tribe, to 
the present, when the highest of mankind are 
international in their sympathies. The further 
expansion of sympathy and understanding to 
include not-men is inevitable. It is actually 
taking place to-day with a rapidity which future 
historians will regard as phenomenal. We should 
recognize these wider relations in a frank and 
intelligent manner, and include them in all our 
enterprises for the betterment of our sphere. 



9. CAN MORALS BE TAUGHT? 

It is a common-place that it is not possible to 
teach morals — that if we get them at all it must 
be in some such sub-conscious way as we get the 
measles. Another common-place is that morals 
are already taught in the schools all the time. 
And not infrequently the same individual is found 
promoting both of these common-places at the 
same time. 
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Ethical culture is more than the training which 
comes from telling a child to sit down or stand 
up or apologize or be punctual. These things 
are well, but the effects are superficial. They 
are merely supplementary to what should be 
taught in order to lay in the minds of the young 
anything like a firm basis for civilization. The 
mainsprings of human character lie in the great 
centers of feeling and conviction, and these are 
left untouched by mere formal obedience to school 
rules. 

Children should be taught the science of ethics 
as well as the technique. They should be taught 
why they should do certain things and why they 
should refrain from doing other things. They 
should be taught the utility of truth, honesty, 
kindness, and the other excellences of life, and 
the inutility of their opposites. They should be 
supplied with moral standards and moral ideals 
to act as anchors in times of storm. They should 
understand what they are composed of and where 
the various ingredients in their composition came 
from. Teach these things to the young, along 
with a knowledge of the nature of habit, and you 
will lay a foundation for character and civiliza- 
tion which will be as rock to quicksands, 
compared with that incidental training derived 
from mere conformity to school rules. 

The assertion that it is impossible to teach 
morals, except by example or implication, is an 
assertion that has been made by somebody 
in the past and has been passed around ever 
since without ever having been challenged or 
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investigated, like a great many of our other so- 
called truths. Kindness, honesty, humanity, 
truthfulness, and moral courage can be taught to 
young minds just as easily and effectively as Latin 
or arithmetic. All that is necessary is to begin 
early enough, use ingenuity, and keep at it. It 
is not possible to teach morality to all with com- 
plete success. Mournful as the fact is, there are 
beings born with such a wealth of evil impulses, 
with such an aptitude for doing the wrong thing, 
that the most determined efforts to correct themare 
futile. Happily, however, we are far enough along 
in our evolution for such beings to be exceptional 
in the human race and not the rule. There are also 
boys and girls who cannot learn geometry to save 
their lives. Yet we go on teaching it for 200 
hours every year, even though our teaching often 
lands in stony places. We cannot hope to make 
every human being healthy and athletic, even 
with the best methods that we can think of now. 
But this should not weaken our faith in physical 
culture. 

As a general rule, anything can be taught to 
the young mind. A child is a tin-pail setting out 
under the drip. It catches everything that comes 
along. The power to choose, the power to accept 
some things and reject others, is acquired later in 
life, if at all. All one needs to do in order to see 
that these things are true is merely to look around 
a little. The most foolish ideas and the most 
useless and idiotic ways of acting are every 
generation fastened on men by the million. 
Traditions, directly opposed to both reason 
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and common sense and utterly at variance 
with facts observed every day of our lives, are 
passed along the generations with a loyalty that 
would scarcely be excelled if our shoulders were 
surmounted with sheep's heads. 

We have never tried to teach morals and 
humanity. We have been content to preach 
them, which is a very different thing from teach- 
ing them. Everything else that has ever been 
done or thought of, in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath, has been taught, and with the 
most brilliant and appalling success. And with 
the same science and persistence we can teach 
those truths and ways of acting which are the 
very vitals of order and civilization. 

The time when character should be revised, the 
only time when it can be revised, is in the ductile 
days of childhood. The child is clay. The adult 
is rock, or nearly so, the degree of solidification 
increasing usually with the passing years. Few 
beings are free after about twenty-five or thirty. 
The trunk tendencies of the mind become estab- 
lished by that time and we settle down to the 
vocation of going round and round — of repeating 
heroically and with machine-like precision the 
refrains which we have learned in the formative 
years of life. " Give me the child," some one has 
said, " and you may have the man." He was a 
psychologist. 

William T. Hornaday hits the nail on the head 
in his " American Natural History " in a remi- 
niscence regarding the mourning-dove : 

" To me the mourning-dove has always seemed 
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a sacred bird," says he, "and although I could 
have killed thousands of them, I have never taken 
the life of one. When a very small boy at my 
mother's knee she related to me the story of the 
winged messenger sent out by Noah to look for 
real estate. She told me that doves were innocent 
and harmless little birds, and that I must never 
wrong one in the least. Had my good mother 
issued an injunction covering the whole animal 
kingdom, I think I would have grown up as 
harmless to animals as any Hindoo; for her 
solemn charge regarding mourning-doves has 
always seemed as binding as the Ten Command- 
ments. I mention this in order to point out to 
parents and teachers the vast influence they may 
easily wield in behalf of our wild creatures, which 
are in sore need of protection." 

I have myself always had a strong prejudice 
against sand-burs. I got it, along with my fear of 
strangers, from my father. Father always waged 
a relentless war on weeds, and succeeded in keep- 
ing his farm comparatively free from them. He 
would have been entirely successful, I suppose, if 
it had not been for less careful neighbours, a certain 
portion of whose abundance annually drifted in 
on the winds or came down Rock Creek in the 
arms of freshets. Father's bete noir was the 
sand-bur. He never came across a specimen of 
this plant but he would stop and pull it up. And 
if there were any burs on it ripe enough to grow, 
he would carry the plant to the house and burn 
it. He taught my brother George and me as 
little shavers that we must do the same thing. 
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He told us that the sand-bur was the worst of all 
weeds, and that if it ever got fairly started once 
it was almost impossible to get rid of it. We 
caught the enthusiasm, and our young minds 
pictured the world in danger of being over- 
run by sand-burs. We never came across a 
sand-bur, whether at work or play, without 
destroying it. If there were burs on the plant, 
we carried the plant home and burned it in the 
kitchen stove. If we weren't going directly home, 
we would pull the plant up and get it on our way 
back. Sometimes, when there wasn't any other 
way to do, we would pull the plant up and then 
sit down and take the burs in our mouths one at 
a time and chew them, in order to disqualify them 
for growth. I can remember many a half-hour 
spent there by the brook-side among the long 
corn rows, munching those porcupine-like seeds. 
And although it was an exceedingly painful 
performance, I would gladly go back there this 
minute, if I could, and chew again those prickly 
burs, if I could only feel again for one half-hour 
the boyish blood in my veins, and dream those 
happy dreams, and see father and mother and the 
great strange world with the eyes of a little, care- 
free, sunny-faced, barefoot boy. It is so lonely 
and sad and terrible here on these lean peaks. 

There is a time in the life of all of us when a 
thing does not have to be true in order for it to be 
believed. It is merely necessary for some one to 
say that it is true, and it is accepted and 
cherished just as if it were true. At the age of 
four or five we believe everything that older people 
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tell us. That is why traditions have such a 
terrible time dying. That is why we have, mixed 
up with our thinking to-day, so many barbarous 
and absurd ideas. We have inherited them from 
the past. They were fastened upon us in our 
unsuspecting years — those years when, like little 
sightless birds, we swallowed whatever was put 
into our mouths. These notions are too absurd 
ever to have been originated by us. But we can 
inherit them after they have been originated, 
because we inherit, not what is true and beautiful 
and good alone, but whatever is presented to us. 

Altruism is developed in individuals in the 
same way as it has been developed in the race — 
by selection, selection among the ideas, habits, 
and impulses of which individuals are psychically 
composed. The mind grows on what it feeds. 
It is nourished primarily through the senses in 
all the earlier years of life. The ability to control 
what goes into the mind, especially during the 
formative years, is a lever by which we can move 
the world. Habits form and are broken, and 
impulses develop and decay, by use and disuse. 
It is a psychological law. The oftener a state 
appears in consciousness the more likely it is to 
recur and the greater the probability that it will 
become habitual. This is the most important 
fact in the psychology of advertising. Advertisers 
know from all sorts of experience that it pays 
every time to keep the name of what they want 
to sell prominently and constantly before the 
public. Their plan is to have the public " get 
the habit " of having an idea of their goods in 

E 
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mind. They will spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars advertising an article before they ever 
attempt to actually exchange the article for 
money. They know from the nature of the 
human mind just about what effect in dollars and 
cents will finally be produced. What we teachers 
need to do is to advertise the ideas and principles 
of morality until the young get the habit of cor- 
rect conduct. And it would be just as scientific 
to advertise moral principles on bill boards as 
it is to instil the virtues of " grape nuts " in this 
way. 

Every time a tendency is exercised it is 
invigorated. And every time it is ignored it is 
weakened. Any tendency may be developed or 
atrophied by being systematically refreshed or 
starved. A lie will acquire all the verities of 
truth if it is repeated often enough. 

A human being comes into existence. He is 
endowed with a certain set of tendencies to feel 
and think and act. He is hurled into the world 
in a certain direction. What he is fifteen or 
fifty years later depends primarily on the environ- 
ment in which he passes these years — depends, 
in other words, on what tendencies the environ- 
ment is disposed to encourage and develop and 
what it is disposed to discourage. Everything 
that grows, whether it be a tree, a personality, a 
grass blade, or a race, starts with a certain here- 
ditary trend, and what it becomes depends on the 
particular niche of the universe in which fate 
flings it. If an acorn comes up under a sidewalk 
or in a desert, it will be a very difierent thing 
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from what it would have been if it had exfoliated 
in its native forest. The hereditary factor is the 
same in each case. The differences in the end 
product are due entirely to the circumstances 
which accompany the organism through life. 
Take two human infants exactly alike in every 
respect. Let one of them exfoliate in Boston 
and the other in Timbuctoo. The result will be 
in sixty years two human beings so different from 
each other in mental contents and in ways of 
thinking and acting that if they were brought 
together each would be a foreigner to the other, 
with foreign feelings, ideas, interests, appearances, 
and languages. 

Heredity and Environment are the two factors 
of Fate — the clay and the potter respectively of 
our poor human nature. Environment, happily, 
is largely under human control. And of all the 
elements in human environment, the most in- 
fluential and determining, or that which should 
be the most influential in determining, is the 
mother -teacher. 



10. THE CONTENTS OF ETHICS 

Ethics is the science of conduct — the science 
of right and wrong — the science which teaches 
us what is proper and what is improper, what we 
should do and what we should refrain from 
doing, in all the relations of life ; in the home, in 
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the school, on the street, in business, in society, 
in city and state. Ethics includes also a know- 
ledge of the proper and improper ways of acting 
toward the non-human inhabitants of the earth. 

But ethics is more than knowledge of ways of 
acting. It includes training of character. We 
often know what is right, but do the opposite. 
Ethics includes a knowledge of how we may so 
amend and develop our acting machinery that 
when we know the right we will invariably do it. 

The inhabitants of the earth are all alike in 
one particular — they are all striving to experi- 
ence pleasure and to avoid pain. Early in the 
evolution of living beings, these two opposite 
forms of experience were hit upon as the deter- 
minants of conduct ; and the plan worked so 
well that it has been continued ever since. It is 
an excellent scheme in a world where simple 
survival is the main thing. It promotes earnest- 
ness. But it is inconvenient, to say the least. 
And it ought to be changed if there could ever 
be found a way to do it. 

The inextricable way pleasure and pain are 
mixed up with each other in this world is a 
mournful fact to beings who are all the time 
striving for pleasure alone. In the ideal world 
there is no pain, no misery. There is nothing 
but happiness. But in our world pain seems to 
have been the orignal feeling, the first one to 
appear in the evolution of sentiency. Pleasure 
is a sort of after-thought, a secondary attribute 
of consciousness which developed later as an aid 
to pain in keeping living beings straight. Pain 
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is a whip, a penalty. Pleasure is a reward or 
bribe. Pain is a curse. We are all the time 
trying to minimize and escape it. In an ideal 
world the inhabitants never have any impulses 
that drive them to improper acts. All their 
impulses are good. Every act is proper and 
right. Ideal beings need only to live and act in 
order to be happy. We are not ideal beings. 
Our world happens to be one affording almost 
unlimited opportunities for improvement. 

Those things, thoughts, beings, acts, and 
instincts which help us to the pleasurable experi- 
ences of life we call good, and those which deprive 
us of pleasure or which bring upon us painful 
experiences we call bad. This is the supreme 
standard — Utility. Is the thing, thought, being, 
act, or impulse useful ? Does it lead directly or 
indirectly to happiness and well-being? If it 
does, it is right, proper, and good. If it does 
not, it is wrong, improper, and bad. 

Men have never differed very much as to the 
doctrine that happiness is the end of endeavor 
and the test to be used in determining the ethical 
quality of everything. The doctrine fits human 
nature too well for that. But they have differed 
in their estimates of the relative values of the 
various pleasures and pains of the world. There 
has been a very decided tendency for each indi- 
vidual to consider his own pleasures as much 
more valuable and important than the pleasures 
of others. The existence of so many different 
standpoints all differing from each other in the 
over-valuation of a particular set of experiences 
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has introduced into ethical science an enormous 
amount of contradiction. Many men, too, have 
believed that post-mortem pleasures far surpass 
the pleasures of this world in both numbers and 
intensity, and have foregone the scanty handout 
which this world affords for the hope of greater 
pleasures beyond the grave. Others have acted 
on the assumption that a bird in hand is worth 
two in the bush, and have rated the attractions of 
this world higher. And so it goes. 

We must objectify ourselves if we wish our 
judgments to be worth anything. We must take 
bird's-eye views of things. The personal equation 
is the great invalidating element in human reason- 
ing. We must be disinterested — not disinterested 
exactly, but as much interested in others as we 
are in ourselves. In extreme egoism an act is 
estimated to be good if it produces happiness 
to the self, regardless of the pain which it causes 
to others. And an act is rated as bad if it causes 
harm to self, regardless of how much happiness 
may have been given by it to others. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was one of the most selfish men modern 
times have produced. He believed that the French 
Revolution was in itself one of the most horrible 
and uncalled for events that ever happened. But 
he considered it a good thing in the circumstances, 
because it enabled him "to catch a throne." At 
the other pole of human nature stands the martyr 
who sacrifices everything that is personally dear 
to himself in order to serve others. 

The well being of others is on an average as 
important as our own, and should as a general 
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thing be appraised at the same value. If a certain 
amount of happiness is scheduled to fall to the 
lot of the earth, it makes absolutely no difference 
whether it falls on me, or on you, or on somebody 
a thousand miles away. It would serve the ends 
of absolute ethics quite as well if it fell on an 
insect or a horse as if it fell on a man. The 
only important thing from the standpoint of 
universal good is that the pleasure be experienced. 
It is not important what particular individual or 
species is the beneficiary. It might even go to 
another world, and be just as satisfactory to a 
universal well-wisher, who looked at Cosmos from 
the serene altitudes of pure reason, without any 
prejudices whatever one way or another in the 
matter. This is the ideal. It is a long, long way 
from our natures. But only in so far as we 
approximate this ideal do we rise above those 
imperfections of our being which have been ground 
out by the methods that have operated in the 
development of life on earth. 

When we get off on one side so that we can really 
see it as it is, selfishness is exceedingly immodest. 
To be all the time thinking of ourselves and 
preferring ourselves to others — how indelicate and 
boorish 1 All our compliments — kind, generous, 
unselfish, loving, public-spirited, gentle, philan- 
thropic, self-sacrificing, etc. — are for those who 
do not do these things. And this is encouraging. 

The end of conduct is not the happiness and 
welfare of oneself, or of one's family, or one's town, 
or one's country, or even of one's race, but the 
welfare and happiness of all beings, including 
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oneself, the welfare of the world, of the universe, 
including the generations to come as well as the 
beings of the present. 

Ethics includes a knowledge of these things. 
It includes also a knowledge of the rules and 
laws, both moral and governmental, that have 
been framed by men as guides to correct conduct, 
and a knowledge of the application of these rules 
and laws to the various relations in the school, 
the home, society, the state, business, and govern- 
ment. It includes a knowledge of the proper 
relation of the human sexes. It includes a 
knowledge of the ideal character and of the traits 
which compose it — such as sympathy, courage, 
self-control, self-reliance, ambition, determination, 
and the like. It includes a knowledge of the 
moral and immoral qualities, such as honesty and 
dishonesty, kindness and cruelty, justice and 
injustice, truth and falsity, egoism and altruism, 
etc. It includes a knowledge of ourselves, where 
we came from, what we are composed of, and why 
we do the things we do, and a knowledge of the 
origin and composition of our fellow beings, and 
of their similarity to ourselves. It includes a 
knowledge of the nature of habit, of how habits 
are formed and broken, and the art of self-culture 
and self-control. It includes finally a knowledge 
of the evolution of morals in past times, and a 
knowledge of the reform movements which exist 
to-day for the betterment of the world. 

Ethics is the most vital and important of all 
sciences. It has both its theoretical and applied 
aspects. Its mission is nothing less than the 
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establishment of harmony among the inhabitants 
of the earth and the transformation of world-wide 
contention into peace and happiness. 



II. THE LAW OF THE LARGER SELF 

Many attempts have been made in times gone 
by to lure men away from their natures by 
holding up to them ideals of conduct based on 
mutual concession and disarmament. A world- 
ful of beings acting each as if the world were 
made for him is like billions of beings trying to 
occupy the same place at the same time. There 
are bound to be confusion, class struggles, and 
conspiracies and counter-conspiracies. The out- 
sider (or the insider with the objectivity of the 
outsider) is the only one competent to deal with 
such a situation. It would not take a man from 
Mars long to tell us what we ought to do here in 
this crowded and predatory world. And the 
thing for us to do is to get up there among the 
stars by means of that aviating faculty of ours 
and see our melancholy selves as others see us. 

Many attempts have been made by moralists to 
formulate a single rule, so simple, so impartial, 
so all-inclusive, and so true that it alone, if 
obeyed, would remedy the ills of this world. The 
one best known in our part of the world is the 
one called the Golden Rule, " Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you," promulgated 
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some 1900 years ago. Almost identical with this 
rule is the generalization which Confucius framed 
for the orange race some 500 years earlier — " What 
you do not like when done to yourself do not do 
to others." Buddha, who taught compassion 
and self-effacement to the millions of India and 
the East, not only urged the same ideal, but 
out-Darwined most Darwinians by extending its 
application to the entire population of the earth. 
The most of the moralists who have arisen 
among men in times gone by have been too 
provincial to extend the white wings of their 
message beyond the bounds of their own species. 
Emanuel Kant was the greatest metaphysician 
the earth has ever produced. His cure-all for 
the woes of the world was something like this : 
Act as you would wish all men to act, that is, in 
such a way that if your conduct were universal 
all would be well. 

All of these teachings are opposed diametrically 
to the doctrine that " might makes right," which 
may be called the Law of the Primitive. 

The ideal rule of conduct must be impartial. 
It must be universal. It must be plain and 
convincing. It must be easy to apply. Its chief 
function should be to counteract the preponder- 
ance of egoism. 

Act toward others as you would act to- 
ward A PART OF YOUR OWN SELF is, it seems to 
me, the plainest and truest and the most compre- 
hensive and useful rule of conduct ever formulated 
on this earth. It is the expression of balanced 
egoism and altruism. It is the soul of sympathy 
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and oneness. It may be called the Law of the 
Larger Self. It is the extension of the regard 
which we have for ourselves to those below, 
above, and around us. It is simply the law of 
the individual organism widened to apply to the 
Sentient Organism. It is the message which is 
destined in time to come to redeem this world 
from the primal curse of selfishness. It is the 
dream which has been dreamed by the great 
teachers of the past independently of each other, 
merely by observing the actions of men and 
thinking what rule if followed would cure the 
wrongs and sufferings of this world. 

We are all One. There are no "others." 
There is only One. That One is The Sentient 
World. The Self includes all that feels. 
" Others," so-called, have come from the same 
great womb as we have, have grown up in the 
same world conditions, and been freighted with 
like susceptibilities. Each of us is a cell in the 
gigantic Organism of Life. The parts come and 
go, but the Great Being is immortal. 

The Law of the Larger Self means Universal 
Mutualism. It means a widening and promotion 
of the ambitions. It means a transfer of 
emphasis from a Part to the Whole. Instead of 
striving for the happiness and well-being of a 
Fraction, we strive for the happiness and well- 
being of All. 

The world longs for gods. Here is a god that 
we can love and bow down to and worship — a 
god, moreover, who will not pass away nor turn 
to incense when put into the crucible of Science. 
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The world longs for peace and rest and happi- 
ness. But never, never, will it know peace and 
rest and happiness until we treat " others," so- 
called, with the same sympathy and tenderness 
and long-suffering and love that we have for our 
own hands, our own eyes, our very heart and 
soul. 

The world will never be redeemed on a basis 
of egoism. Egoistic pleasures are too expensive. 
It has been said that " Joy is only our side of 
others' sorrow." How true this is in this mal- 
wrought world of ours! And how unutterably 
sad ! To think when we feel happiness that it 
has been paid for by the pain and tears and 
death of our fellow beings ! To think that so 
many of even our ordinary, everyday pleasures 
are experienced at an absolute loss ! They pay 
us, but they do not pay the universe. 

The Law of the Larger Self is the social 
philosophy which has been preached in one form 
or another by all those who have in past times 
"been mistaken for gods. Yet, astounding as it 
is, this sublimest of all ethical generalizations is 
merely a sententious verbalization of the social 
philosophy of the beehive ! 

Let us be patient with one another and bear 
one another's burdens, and love and care for 
one another as we love and care for our own 
hands and eyes. This is the Ideal. This is the 
Way of Heaven. Let us put ourselves in the 
place of the weak, the heavy-hearted, and the sin- 
ful. We, if we had started at the same place and 
had travelled the same road through life, would be 
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as they are, and would do the things they do. We 
are different from them merely because Fate has 
been kinder to us in the allotment of heredities 
and in the assignment of environments to pursue 
us through life. The sinful deserve compassion 
just as truly as the blind and diseased. O Pity ! 
There is no one but can hate. But only the 
Divine feel sorrow for the poor, maimed 
millions who come into the world with the 
curse of the wayward. We may pity, even 
while we slay, just as we may execute a tooth or 
a limb when it threatens the life and well-being 
of the whole body. We pity the part, but we 
pity the whole more. Social surgery is useful and 
justifiable, but it should never be regarded as an 
exercise. 

The Law of the Larger Sell has a biological 
basis and justification of the most substantial 
character. 

The original inhabitants of the earth were the 
Protozoa — beings of microscopic size, and with 
single-celled bodies, and solitary in their ways of 
life. The larger and higher animals, including 
man, arose from the Protozoa through certain 
species which acquired the habit of living in 
colonies. These colonies (called "colonial Pro- 
tozoa") were at first composed of loosely- 
associated cells, each cell retaining much of its 
independence. But with increasing co-operation 
and division of labor the cells became more and 
more dependent on each other, and the indi- 
viduality was gradually transferred from the cell 
to the colony. The many-celled animals, or 
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Metazoa, are merely colonies of one-celled 
animals in which the cells are so specialized and 
sympathetic, so dependent and unified, that the 
individuality of the cell has disappeared entirely 
in the individuality of the colony. 

The bodies of the Metazoa are the oldest and 
most highly-perfected forms of association on the 
planet. They are models of mutualism. They 
embody the wisdom and experience of a hundred 
million years. The aggregation of Metazoa into 
colonies or societies is taking place, and is 
destined to continue to take place in times to 
come, in accordance with the same laws of 
economy as the aggregation of Protozoa into 
many-celled Metazoa. And in applying to 
Secondary Aggregates the law of association 
which has been worked out and adopted by 
Primary Aggregates, we are acting in accordance 
with the highest possible authority to be found 
on earth. 

The Law of the Larger Self is nothing but the 
law of Primary Mutualism — the law of the com- 
ponent cells of our own bodies — applied to those 
products of Secondary Mutualism which we call 
societies and states. 

The Law of the Larger Self is the ethical code 
compacted to the conveniences of a tablet. It 
should be proclaimed wherever there are ears and 
hearts and minds to be moved. It should be 
written in letters of fire five miles high across the 
skies of all climes for mortals to gaze upon when 
they lift their streaming and hungry eyes to 
heaven. It is the Gospel of a New Paradise. 
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12. CAUSES OF IMMORALITY 

The two chief causes of human wrong-doing 
are Selfishness and Ignorance — the disposition, 
planted deep in our natures, to prefer ourselves 
to others, and the failure to put ourselves in the 
place of others. Selfishness is a weakness co- 
extensive with the animal kingdom. Man is 
selfish because he is an animal. The failure to 
put ourselves in the place of others is due either 
to feebleness of the picturing power of the mind 
or to a lack of knowledge of the similarity of 
others to ourselves. To be immoral is to be 
primitive, indelicate, and natural. To be moral 
is to be artistic, supernatural, and cultured. 

Every being on this globe is partial to himself. 
He loves and thinks of himself more than he loves 
and thinks of others. And in so far as it is 
possible to do so, and in so far as the laws of 
society allow it, there is a general tendency for 
each to sacrifice others to his own interests. The 
self is exaggerated. We call this exaggeration, 
this self-apotheosis, selfishness or egoism. We are 
not yet brothers — even we higher and better 
peoples who get so much satisfaction out of the 
contrast between ourselves and our ancestors. 
We are, on the whole, a great improvement over 
the savage, but we are a long, long way from that 
state of which we sometimes dream when love 
shall perfume all our acts. 
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The preponderance of selfishness in the natures 
of the inhabitants of the earth has resulted from 
the manner in which life has been developed on 
our planet — from the incessant survival through 
millions of years of the selfish in the struggle for 
life. It is possible to think of methods of evolu- 
tion which would produce beings with a perfect 
balance of egoism and altruism in their natures — 
beings who would naturally take as much interest 
in others as in themselves, and who would get as 
much pleasure out of doing for others as for 
themselves. Such methods of evolution would 
have been ideal, and would have saved us the 
long, toilsome pilgrimage which we are in the act 
of making toward the ideal. But for some reason 
no such methods were employed in the case of 
the earth. 

Selfishness has been developed through war — 
through the competition of individual with indi- 
vidual in the struggle to live. There has been 
throughout the ages of the past an over produc- 
tion of living beings on the earth. More beings 
have been turned out than there have been food 
and light and air and room for. An age-long 
struggle has resulted. The fittest have survived. 
Selfishness has arisen in men and other animals 
in the same way exactly as have long-legged ness 
in antelopes and ferocity in lions and rattlesnakes. 
It has enabled beings to succeed in the struggle 
to live. Those beings have survived who have 
had the disposition to look after themselves, 
while the indifferent have gone down. 

Altruism has come about through co-operation. 
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In union there is strength. And the struggle of 
numbers working together is as useful in the war 
for existence as strength in an individual. Men 
and other animals have stood by each other and 
co-operated with each other because there have 
been circumstances in the shiftings of evolution 
when it was the only way they could stand. The 
preponderance of egoism over altruism in the 
natures of the inhabitants of the earth has resulted 
from a corresponding preponderance of war over 
co-operation in the activities of the inhabitants 
of the earth. 

The concern of moralists in all times has been 
to find ways to induce men to transfer some of 
the redundant devotion which they naturally 
have for themselves to those around them. And 
the chief injunctions which have been worked out 
and taught to men by the great teachers of the 
past have been designed all of them for this pur- 
pose. "Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you," " Love your neighbor as yourself," and 
" It is more blessed to give than to receive " have 
in view the increase of altruism and the decrease 
of egoism in the world. " Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you " means to act 
toward others as you would act toward yourself 
in case you were both the subject acting and the 
object acted upon. " Love your neighbor as 
yourself " means to put your neighbor on a 
par with yourself — to promote your fellow traveller 
in this cold pilgrimage of earth to the same high 
place in your affections and longings as you your- 
self occupy. We are taught that it is more 

F 
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blessed to give than to receive, because of the 
greater enthusiasm which we naturally have for 
the latter of these two activities than the former. 

No great headway has so far been made in the 
effort to equalize the antithetical propensities in 
human nature. Altruism is still scarce. And it 
is exceedingly weak and impure where it exists 
at all. The attitude of the mother toward her- 
self and her child is about the nearest approxi- 
mation of balanced egoism and altruism to be 
found on the earth — outside of the beehive. 

The one great task in mundane redemption is 
the equilibration of the antithetical tendencies of 
egoism and altruism. This task is enormous. 
But it will be accomplished sometime. The race 
is in its infancy, and the ages of human endeavor 
are endless. The time will come when men will 
love their neighbor as they do themselves. It 
is as certain as the sunrise. The defects in 
human nature are so old and deep-seated, how- 
ever, that it is too much to hope that they will 
ever be completely remedied, until more effective 
methods have been invented than any that have 
been used so far. 

Another important cause of error in human 
conduct is the rudimentary character of the 
human imagination. The imagination is the 
picturing power of the mind — the power which 
enables us to put ourselves in the place of others. 
From the standpoint of morals and hence of 
human welfare the imagination is one of the most 
important of all the powers of the human mind. 
It is the basis of sympathy, and the essence and 
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foundation of the truest forms of altruism and 
brotherhood. The imagination is not well- 
developed even among elect peoples. Among 
savages it is either weak or wanting. 

Sympathy is the feeling which a being has when 
he gets so completely over into the place of others 
that he reproduces in his own consciousness by 
means of his imagination the feelings of others. It 
is the ability to weep with those who weep, and 
rejoice with those who are glad. When we see a 
child or a horse being beaten in an unmerciful 
way, we are in pain. It is the pain of sympathy, 
reinforced perhaps by the feeling of resentment. 
We experience ourselves the same pain which 
we imagine the child or the horse is actually 
suffering. Laughter is infectious. So is sorrow. 
It is the work of the imagination. When we go 
to a funeraS, where there is weeping, we weep 
inevitably. It is not mimicry. It is that wonder- 
full necromancy of the mind which enables us to 
absent ourselves from our own bodies — to go over 
temporarily into the bodies of those around us, 
and look upon that sleeping face and those silent 
lips out of the eyes of mourners. 

The being with a skilled imagination lives all 
lives. He is so closely bound to those around 
nim that a large part of his own life is made up 
of the experiences of those around him, which he 
,eproduces in himself by means of his imagination. 
We are not highly developed beings unless we 
feel pain in the presence of any suffering or un- 
justly treated being, whether human or non- 
humu^n. 
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What is more healing to one in distress than 
the heart-felt sympathy of friends ? What would 
one do when he gets into a hole and doesn't 
know which way to turn, if there weren't a few 
human beings (or dogs) willing to get right down 
into the hole there with him and stay there till 
he gets out? In a world of trouble like this 
there is no activity more appropriate and divine 
than putting one's arms about people. 

Man's inhumanity to man and his inhumanity 
to not-men are both due largely to feebleness, or 
lack of education, of the imaginative faculty. 
Take almost any crime you can think of, and you 
will find that the individual who does the crime 
does so because he neglects to put himself in the 
place of his victim. If he had put himself in the 
place of the one injured and actually realized the 
effect of his acts, had actually felt what his victim 
felt, he never would have done what he did. 

The savage is more cruel than the civilized 
man because he has poorer facilities for feeling 
the pain which he produces. He can strike a 
knife into a man or a horse, and, instead of get- 
ting over into the place of the man or the horse 
and feeling the pain which the injured feels, he 
feels the gratification of prowess or the pleasure 
of some advantage which he anticipates his act 
will bring to him. The civilized man cannot do 
this — the really civilized man cannot — although 
there are thousands mixed up with every so-called 
civilized society of men who for all practical 
purposes are as successful in ignoring the effects 
of their acts on others as cavemen. The ideal 
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man has in his being a power which picks him 
up and lands him in the place of every one upon 
whom he acts and compels him to repeat in his 
own consciousness the psychic effects which he 
produces in others. 

The imagination is of such tremendous ethical 
importance, and is at the same time so inherently 
weak, that it seems astounding that it should 
have hitherto been so completely overlooked by 
educators. Years are spent training the mnemonic 
and rational faculties of the mind, but scarcely 
any attention whatever is given to the cultivation 
of that most useful of all powers for the pro- 
motion of altruism — the sympathetic imagination. 
The educated imagination is the best guarantee 
of human justice. It is the only true basis of 
brotherhood and unity. Among beings of 
sympathy, each suffers and enjoys the effects on 
others of all his acts, as much so as if others 
were a part of himself. 

Another cause of our failure to put ourselves in 
the place of others, and to act toward them as we 
would act toward ourselves, is Ignorance of 
Similarity. We do not know, or, at least, do not 
realize, that other beings are similar to ourselves, 
and that our acts produce in them effects similar 
to what such acts produce when done to our- 
selves. This is true of men in their treatment of 
other men, and it is many times true of them in 
their treatment of not-men. 

Here is an expression of this idea by Professor 
Royce of Harvard : 

" Who is thy neighbor ? Thou hast regarded 
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his thought and his feeling as somehow different 
from thine. Thou hast said, ' A pain in him is 
not like a pain in me, but something far easier to 
bear.' He seems to thee less living than thou. 
His life is dim and cold, a pale fire beside thy 
own burning desires. So dimly and by instinct 
hast thou lived with thy neighbor, and hast 
known him not, being blind. Thou hast made 
of him a thing, no self at all. 

" Have done with this illusion, and learn the 
truth. Pain is pain and joy is joy, everywhere, 
even as in thee. In all the songs of the forest 
birds ; in all the cfies of the wounded and dying, 
struggling in the captor's power ; in the boundless 
sea, where the myriads of water-creatures strive 
and die : amid all the countless hordes of savage 
men ; in all sickness and sorrow ; in all exultation 
and hope; everywhere, from the lowest to the 
noblest, the same conscious, burning, wilful life 
is found, endlessly manifold as the forms of the 
living creatures, but unquenchable as the fires of 
the sun and as real as these impulses that even 
now throb in thine own little selfish heart." 

We treat those with whom we associate day 
after day more justly than those whom we do not 
know. " Strangers " and "foreigners " are more 
subject to abuse and misunderstanding than those 
belonging to our own family, class, or society. 
It is because we are less conscious of their 
reality and of their similarity to ourselves. The 
railroad, telegraph, telephone, newspaper, and 
other means of general and international acquaint- 
ance are doing more to banish war and animosity 
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from the earth than ail our peace societies could 
possibly do. 

The ignorance of similarity is still more 
manifest in man's relations to the non-human 
inhabitants of the earth. These beings are 
worse than foreigners. They are mere " animals." 
And down to comparatively recent times 
they were supposed by everybody to have come 
upon the earth in an entirely different way, 
and for an entirely different purpose, from man. 
They were supposed to be mere machines, with- 
out any endowments of feeling or intelligence, 
which were placed here on earth by the universal 
architect to serve as conveniences for his master- 
piece and favourite. Many of these non-human 
beings are so remote from human beings in 
language, appearance, interests, and ways of life, 
as to be nothing but " wild animals." These 
" wild things " have, of course, no rights what- 
ever in the eyes of men. They are treated with 
about the same consideration as the clods of the 
field. They are " beasts." Since they use a 
different language from what man does they are 
said to be "dumb." Mark Twain, the great 
humorist and humanitarian who has recently 
passed from our world, somewhere makes an 
observation on this subject of " dumbness " in 
other animals. He says : " So far as I know 
there is no such thing as a dumb beast. Dumb 
beast suggests an animal that has no thought- 
machinery, no speech, no way of communicating 
what is in its mind. It is just like man's vanity 
and impertinence to call an animal dumb because 
it is dumb to his own dull perceptions." 
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A person asked me the other day whether a 
frog has a heart or not. And another person 
wanted to know whether a fish could feel or had 
anything that could be called a brain. These 
are only two instances out of hundreds of a 
similar character which have come to me, and 
which convince me beyond a doubt that people 
generally have almost no biological background 
for their judgments, and only the most shadowy 
realization, if any at all, of the unity and 
similarity that exists among the tenants of this 
globe. A frog not only has a heart, but it has the 
same general architecture in every way as that 
which exists in our own bodies. And a fish has in 
its brain the same fundamental parts — cerebrum, 
cerebellum, optic lobes, etc. — as are found in the 
brain of a philosopher. Fishes were the pioneer 
vertebrates, and they laid the foundations of all 
the departmentsof the vertebrate plan of organism, 
both of body and mind. 

In time to come, when the human mind has 
become broader, and knowledge more general, 
and the imagination is trained systematically in 
all the schools of mankind, men will look back 
on us to-day as a lot of brilliant knaves. We are 
able to do so much, and to feel and realize so 
little. From an extra-terrestrial point of view 
human conduct is literally demoniacal. 

Here is a man with millions of dollars in his 
possession. He has leisure, automobiles, summer 
and winter homes, magnificent furnishings, and a 
family that want for nothing. He sails the seas 
in his private yachts and spreads ten-thousand- 
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dollar banquets to his friends. In order that he 
may do these things thousands of other men are 
compelled to make a speciality of self-denial and 
suffering. They are the so-called " workmen." 
They live in hovels, and eat coarse food, and 
toil and sweat day after day from one year's 
end to another. They keep the breath of life 
in themselves and their families on a dollar or 
two a day. They are without art, education, 
travel, and the refinements and pleasures of life 
generally. The great mass of mankind are 
restricted to the privileges and pleasures of 
domestic animals, in order that a few of their 
fellows may roll in gold. We are a race of 
cannibals. We eat each other. 

The attitude assumed by human beings toward 
non-human beings is essentially that of savages. 
It is utterly atrocious. " Civilised " men are the 
only beings on the earth, or, let us hope, in the 
universe, who find relaxation in killing and 
terrifying. Our rulers stand in stockades when 
they hunt, and murder the creatures rounded up 
by beaters. Their guns are loaded and handed 
to them by servants. All they have to do is to 
pull the trigger and keep their humanity down to 
the level of the reptile. 

The despatches have just brought us an account 
of a recent massacre committed by a couple 
of the Royal Sovereigns of Europe. A battalion 
of troops and rangers had been occupied for days 
rounding up the inhabitants of the region for the 
occasion. At the appointed time 1,500 deer and 
other animals were driven from the enclosure, 
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where they had been coralled, past the boxes where 
the royal persons were hidden, and were shot 
down in cold blood. And to think that such 
primitive and inhuman monsters as this preside 
over the destinies of millions of people in this 
supposedly somewhat enlightened time of ours. 

If we must shoot, in the name of humanity 
let us have imagination enough not to use living 
targets. 

Immorality is wrong-doing, waywardness, 
erroneous conduct, acts which on the whole 
contribute to the ill-fare of the universe. The 
chief cause of immorality is selfishness, the 
presence within us of impulses which urge us to 
over-devotion to ourselves. These acts of self- 
devotion ignore or inhibit the satisfactions of 
others. In feathering our own nest we desolate 
the nests of others. This desolation of others 
often leads to reprisal. A good deal of the so- 
called crime of the world is nothing but an 
attempt by the deprived to snatch from the 
successful selfish a remnant of what is rightfully 
due to them, and which has been appropriated 
by others under the forms of government. 

A man succeeds in grabbing a county, a vantage- 
place, or an industry. The other inhabitants of 
that county or dependents upon that vantage- 
place or industry are left unprovided for and 
more or less at the mercy of the one who has 
succeeded in gobbling up things. The unsuc- 
cessful ones desire to live the same as the 
successful one, and they raid the granaries of the 
successful one, and are sent to jail for it. Men 
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are tried and convicted and sent to prison for 
taking things which under prevailing forms of 
law belong to others, but which under more 
equitable conditions would be regarded as their 
own property. 

Another cause of immorality is ignorance. We 
don't know that other beings are so similar to 
ourselves as they are, and that the effects of our 
acts on them are so bad as they really are. We 
lack the facilities for putting ourselves in the place 
of others. Many a selfish impulse would be curbed 
if we were provided with the powers of mind that 
would cause us to experience ourselves the effects 
of our acts on others. Sympathy is the natural 
and most reliable basis of altruism — sympathy 
induced by the imagination. 

Selfishness is primordial. It is the common 
misfortune of all animals, from animalcule to 
philosopher. It has resulted from the manner in 
which living beings have been produced in this 
world. What we call the growth of morality 
among men is a tendency toward a general treaty, 
according to which each individual relinquishes 
a portion of his ambition to be the whole thing 
in the world — a treaty providing for the life and 
happiness of all on the basis of mutual con- 
cession. 

The ideal nature is one of balanced egoism and 
altruism — a nature attuned to the Golden Rule — 
a nature having the same concern for others as it 
has for self — a nature of love and solicitude for 
the universe. This world will some time be 
inhabited by beings with such natures, and these 
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beings will provide themselves with customs and 
institutions in harmony with their natures. It 
will be the Golden Age of our dreams. We shall 
never see that time. We happened to have 
appeared too early in the spawning of the gener- 
ations. But we can work for it, and in our faces 
may shine the light of that far-off radiance, and 
in our hearts, through sympathy, we may actually 
feel something of the joy of The Brotherhood To 
Be. 



13. VESTIGIAL ORGANS 

As a rule, animals are adapted to their sur- 
roundings. They have the form and architecture 
which they need to enable them to exist. They 
fit their surroundings as if they had been whittled 
out by some expert to suit the various places in 
which they live. It used to be supposed that 
this wonderful adaptation of living beings to their 
surroundings was a manifestation of the skill and 
benevolence of the Creator. It is now known to 
be the result of a world-wide struggle to live and 
a consequent survival of the fittest. 

More beings are born than can live on the earth. 
There is not enough food and air and room to go 
round. It is estimated that a single pair of house 
sparrows would in twenty years, if none should 
die, produce enough sparrows to cover the state 
of Indiana. Certain low forms of animal life 
reproduce so rapidly that, if they should all 
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survive, their progeny would in a few days fill 
the seas. 

A result of this overproduction of animal life is 
a world-wide struggle for existence. The earth 
is a battlefield. How it may be on other spheres, 
we know not. But on the particular globe on 
which we have been allotted to come to con- 
sciousness, life is one mighty tragedy. Species 
are pushing and crowding and murdering each 
other in the effort to live. And this pushing and 
crowding and exterminating has gone on ever 
since the advent of life on the earth millions of 
years ago. There are about a million species of 
animals known to science at the present time. 
And there are probably a million more that are 
not yet catalogued. And it is estimated that 
from twenty to one hundred times as many 
species of animals have lived and perished from 
the earth as to-day survive — twenty to one 
hundred times as many species, remember, not 
individuals. This fact gives a little hint of the 
nature and extent of the massacre which has 
gone on here on the earth, and whose story lies 
locked for ever in the fossiliferous rocks. 

In the struggle for life species are continually 
displacing each other — continually driving each 
other out of one set of surroundings into another 
set. And it is one of the by-products of this dis- 
placement that is the subject of this chapter. 

When a species is driven out of one set of sur- 
roundings to which it is fitted, into another set 
different from the first, it is very likely to have 
some organs that are left over and not needed in 
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the new environment. On the other hand, it 
will probably need some organs which it does not 
possess. Now, it is possible for it to make over an 
organ which it does not need into one that it 
does need, somewhat as our mothers used to 
transform a coat which we did not need into a 
waistcoat or a pair of trousers which we did 
need. The wings of birds were formed in this 
way out of the fore legs of reptiles. 

But the transformation of superfluous organs 
into useful organs is the exception. As a rule, 
organs that are not needed go to waste. 

It is a law that when organs are not used they 
tend to disappear. Organs that do nothing are 
not nourished, and hence tend to fade away. 
Then, too, organs that are not used are not 
emphasized by Natural Selection. And if their 
uselessness continues long enough, they will not 
only shrivel and decay, but will finally pass out 
of existence entirely. There are almost number- 
less examples of extinction of this kind known to 
biologists. The disappearance of legs in snakes 
is an instance. In the struggle for life snakes 
found it of advantage to adopt a wriggling or 
creeping style of locomotion. The legs went out 
of use as a result. And this change in the life of 
these reptiles took place so long ago that in all 
but a few cases every vestige of limbs has dis- 
appeared. 

But there are many instances in the animal 
kingdom where discarded organs still survive in 
a dwindling and emaciated condition. These 
organs, in the ancestors of the animals now 
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possessing them, were fully developed and useful, 
but, because of a change in habits or conditions 
of living, they are now of no further use, and are 
gradually dying out. Such organs are called 
Vestigial Organs. 

Vestigial organs are simply organs without a 
job. The}' are organs which have nothing to 
do, and which have suffered the inevitable con- 
sequences of long idleness. The amount of 
degeneration which any organ has undergone 
depends on the length of time which has elapsed 
since it became useless. Vestigial organs are 
departments which have gone out of use, but 
which have not yet gone out of existence. 

One of the best known examples of vestigial 
organs is found in cave fishes. Fishes ordinarily 
live in the light, and have eyes. But in the 
struggle for life certain species have been driven 
down into the ground. They have come up 
the streams flowing out of the caves — up into 
this uninhabited region of darkness. They 
found no enemies up here, and the conditions 
of living less severe than on the outside. 
And they have lived here in this world of night 
so long that they have become blind. They 
have eyes, but they are mere vestiges which are 
of no use. Crickets and lizards that have lived 
long in the total darkness of subterranean caverns 
have suffered the same occular experience. 

The mole is another example of this kind. It 
is a mouse-like animal that lives in the ground, 
and makes its runways along just under the 
surface of lawns and gardens. The mole once 
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lived on the surface of the ground. But in the 
struggle for life it has been driven down into the 
earth, and it has resided down there so long that 
it has become completely adapted to its sub- 
terranean life. Its feet have become shovels, and 
are provided with powerful muscles for opening 
ways through the earth. Its nose is sharp and 
sensitive. Its fur is exceedingly smooth. And it 
is blind. It is commonly supposed to be without 
eyes. But in under the fur there are two little 
bead-like vestiges of eyes, the remnants of organs 
which it had and used when it was an inhabitant 
of the light of day. 

In the lower right hand corner of the human 
abdomen is a little tube about the size of a goose- 
quill and two or three inches long. It is closed 
at one end and opens at the other into the large 
intestine. It is called the " appendix " for short, 
but its full name is the vermiform appendix. In 
times of low vitality or impure blood this organ 
often becomes inflamed, and we have the disease 
called appendicitis. It used to be supposed that 
appendicitis was caused by a grape-seed or other 
hard object lodging in the tube, and by irritation 
setting up the inflammation. This is sometimes 
the case, but not often. A young man told me 
the other day that he had had appendicitis and 
that when they came to operate the surgeons 
found a tooth-brush bristle in the appendix. He 
had been brushing his teeth and had swallowed a 
detached bristle and it had become stranded here, 
and by its irritations had set up the disease. 
But it is very seldom that anything is found in 
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the appendix except pus produced by the in- 
flammation. The common remedy for this disease 
is amputation of the diseased part, although 
recovery is possible without an operation by a 
change in the habits of life. The chief causes 
of human disease are over-eating, under-exercise, 
and bad air. Any of these may lower the vitality 
sufficient to cause disorders of any kind. And a 
necessary condition for the cure of most human 
ailments is to acquire correct habits of eating, 
exercising, breathing, and bathing. 

The appendix is a useless organ in man. We 
would be a great deal better off if we could be born 
without it. It is more than useless, for it is the 
seat of a dangerous disease. But in the rat, bird, 
monkey, and other animals it is large and a 
regular part of the digestive system. Food 
enters it, and its walls absorb nourishment and 
contribute digestive chemicals, the same as the 
stomach and intestine. In the rat it is a pouch 
as large as the stomach and serves as a sort of 
second stomach. In the bird it is double. And 
in some of the lower ruminants it is as long as 
the body. But in man, for some reason, it has 
been abandoned as a digestive organ, and is 
headed for extinction. There is every reason for 
believing that this organ will in the course of 
evolution pass away entirely, as has been the 
case with the legs of snakes and the seeds of 
pine-apples and potatoes. 

The ear is found in all animals except some of 
the lowest. It is an organ for taking cognizance 
of air-waves. In the more highly perfected ears 

G 
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there is an ejcternal part, usually in the form of a 
funnel, for more effectually catching the sound- 
waves. There are muscles connected with these 
funnels for turning them this way and that in 
order better to receive the effect of the waves. 
In common with other animals, man has these 
€ar-muscles. But they are so small and weak 
and out of practice that they cannot be used. 
Occasionally there is a boy who is able to move 
his ears slightly, but not enough to serve any 
useful purpose. Ear-muscles are not necessary 
to man. He is the King of Beasts. He has 
conquered or exterminated most of his animal 
enemies. Man's greatest enemy now is himself- 
And it is of no advantage to him in his battles 
with himself to be able to turn his ears artfully 
ihis way and that like the donkey. 

Auditory funnels are much more necessary to 
wild animals than to those who have been 
domesticated. And in all wild animals, except 
the elephant, the ears stand up. But when 
animals are brought in by man, and put in pens 
or pastures, and protected from their natural 
•enemies, they have less use for these detective 
organs. And as a consequence these organs go 
into decline. The lop-ear, which is found in 
■certain varieties of nearly every kind of domesti- 
cated animals, even in cats and horses, is an 
evidence of tranquility and civilization. The 
straight ears, on the contrary, are evidence of 
proximity to the wild. 

Man was once a wild animal, and contended 
unarmed with other animals for food and life. 
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And so long as he was on an equal footing in the 
battle for life he had need of his ears ; for his 
most triumphant way of dealing with many of his 
enemies, before he invented the club and the 
spear, was by taking to his heels ; and his ears 
were very useful aids in enabling him to begin 
his activities in time. But, nowadays, he has 
become such a chemical wonder that he blows 
out the lives of his enemies with explosives. And 
his ears have gone to ruin as a consequence. 

The whale, from the standpoint of evolution, 
is one of the most interesting animals in the 
world. It is not a fish, as many people believe. 
It is a mammal. It belongs to the hairy crowd 
of animals. It breathes air by means of lungs, 
just as we do. It does not live in the 
water, like the fish, but on the surface of the 
water. When it dives, it holds its breath. The 
young of whales are born alive, and nourished 
during their infancy by milk secreted by the 
mother, as in all other mammals. The whale 
is a land animal which was once covered with 
hair and walked on four legs, but which in 
the struggle for life has been driven off into the 
seas. And it has lived out on the waters so long 
that it has acquired a iish-like shape and lost all 
connection with the land. It is like the seal, 
which, Jordan thinks, was a bear which has been 
crowded off the continent somewhat more recently 
than the whale, and which never comes back to 
the land except once a year to raise its young. 
Some of the seals do not come to land even to 
breed. In order to avoid the dangers of the 
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shore, they give birth to their young on cakes of 
floating ice off in the sea. The seal still has its 
four legs, but its hind legs have grown per- 
manently out behind, one on each side of the 
stump'like tail, and serve as a swimming or 
driving organ. But it has almost lost its powers 
of land locomotion. It can merely flounder or 
wriggle about on land. The whale has lost its 
hind legs, and its front legs have been modified 
into flippers for swimming, but having the same 
parts and bones as our own arms — humerus, 
ulna and radius, carpal bones, and five series of 
branching bones at the end. The tail has 
become the great driving organ in the whale. 
The hind legs have hence been rendered useless, 
and have gone out of existence. No external 
remnants of hind limbs exist in whales. But 
internally, in the place where hind limbs would 
naturally be if it had any, are found two little 
bones. They are the ruins of hind limbs. 

Hair is a hindrance to an animal occupied in 
driving itself through the water, at least it seems 
to have been so in the case of the whale. And 
the whale has lost its hairy covering. It has 
only a few bristles about the mouth remaining. 
A species of whale has recently been found in the 
South Pacific which has a considerable growth of 
hair under its chin. It is bald, but has whiskers. 

Some whales have teeth and chew their food. 
Others are toothless and swallow their food 
whole. These latter are called whale-bone 
whales, because it is from them that the so-called 
" whale-bone " of commerce is obtained — or was 
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obtained before we killed off the whales and had 
to take to making "whale-bone" out of feathers. 
The " whale-bone " is in the mouth of the whale, 
arranged in the form of a sieve or colander. It 
is a device of the whale for snaring its food. The 
whale has a capacious mouth, and it takes in a 
large amount of water, together with the small 
fishes and other animals inhabiting it. It allows 
the water to strain through the colander, and the 
fishes are caught and swallowed. These whales 
are said to be "toothless," but in under the 
gums are rudimentary teeth, which they never 
use — indicating that the " toothless " whales once 
had teeth and chewed their food like the toothed 
whales to-day. But they went into the colander 
business and got to swallowing their food without 
chewing. The teeth went out of use, and have 
almost, but not quite, gone out of existence. 

Another animal of much interest from the 
standpoint of evolution is the bird. The bird is 
a feathered animal. Instead of hair or scales, its 
body is covered with feathers — those most 
wonderful of all epidermal creations. For a long 
time it was a problem where birds had come from. 
They seemed to stand off alone, without any 
intermediate fornis connecting them with any 
other group of animals. The absence of " con- 
necting links " between birds and other animals 
was for years almost as gratifying to the anti- 
evolutionist as the supposed scarcity of links 
between men and monkeys. I don't know, 
however, that there is any great hiatus between 
men and monkeys. I have seen monkeys that in 
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intelligence and civilization as well as in looks 
and disposition were a decided improvement on 
some men I have seen. But, of course, monkeys 
cannot walk on one end and export ideas in 
Niagaras of our vernacular, like the men, and 
hence have to take a little lower place in the 
biological scale than their classifiers. 

In 1861 there was found in the slate quarries 
of Bavaria the fossil remains of an animal which 
solved the problem of the relationship of the 
birds. Another fossil of the same animal was 
found a few years later. One of these fossils is 
now in the Berlin Museum and the other is in 
the British Museum. The animal was a bird 
because it had feathers. It has been called the 
Archeopteryx, which means " ancient bird." It 
was about the size of a crow. It was about as 
near a connecting link between lizards and birds 
as would be formed by taking a lizard and a bird 
and mixing them. Its bird characteristics were 
its feathers, its general bird shape, and its wings. 
But it had teeth, like the lizard, and a long 
vertebrated tail, with a pair of feathers extending 
from each vertebra. It had four fingers in its 
wing, three of them entirely free, and each 
ending in a claw, as in lizards. (There is one 
modern bird that still has claws on its wings when 
young — the hoazin, an old-fashioned bird of South 
America.) Its feet and legs and fingers were 
covered with scales. The principal feathers of the 
wing, instead of extending from the fingers, as in 
modern birds, were attached to the forearm (the 
ulna-radius region of the wing), and corresponded 
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to the secondaries of living birds. It was probably 
a weak flyer, and an awkward-looking creature. 
It was the first rough-draft of a bird. In the 
modern bird's wing there are two fingers and a 
vestige of a third — the "thumb." The main or 
primary feathers of the bird's wing are attached 
to the first and second fingers. The " thumb " 
is vestigial. It supports a small bunch of four or 
five useless feathers, called the " bastard wing."^ 
The rudimentary hind toe in certain birds is alsa 
vestigial, never touching the ground. 

The " glass-snake " looks very much like a. 
cousin of the common garter snake. It is called 
"glass-snake" because of a certain brittle habit 
which it has. Strike it with a stick, and it will 
break into three or four pieces. It is sometimes 
called the "joint snake," because of this weak- 
ness for going to pieces in times of excitement. 
This being was common in that vanished world 
where I spent my barefoot days. And we 
children believed (for we were told so, and we 
believed everything we were told) that, when one 
of these creatures went to pieces and the enemy 
with the stick went on, the pieces came back and 
went together again, and the restored individual 
went on its way rejoicing. We thought it was 
a trick to save its life. And I can recall now in 
my memory the picture which I formed in my 
mind as a boy of these pieces wriggling cautiously 
back from their hiding places and backing up to 
each other and in some mysterious way becoming 
attached to each other again, and the recon- 
structed individual taking up once more the 
thread of its unfinished life. 
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But the " glass-snake " is not a snake at all. It 
is a lizard, and it is so classified in all the 
books. Scientists call it Ophisaurus, which 
means snake-lizard. Snakes are limbless lizards. 
When we find a lizard without legs, we call it a 
snake. And when we find a snake with legs, we 
call it a lizard. The " glass-snake " is a lizard 
because it has four legs. But its legs are not 
visible. They are internal. The " glass-snake " 
is a lizard on the way to becoming a snake. We 
catch it in the act. It is a connecting link 
between these two orders of reptiles. The legs 
have gone out of use but not long enough ago for 
them to have passed out of existence. They are 
vestigial. In the bodies of some snakes, as the 
pythons and constrictors, there are little clawed 
remnants of hind limbs. 

Snakes have only one lung. They have come 
from ancestors with two lungs, but their body is 
so narrow that there is not room for two lungs 
side by side, so one lung has been abandoned and 
the other one has become larger by extending 
back along the body. The abandoned lung still 
exists, but it is a mere unused remnant. The right 
ovary of birds has become atrophied in a similar 
way, all the eggs of birds being produced by the 
left ovary. 

The original mammals had five toes on each 
limb. And a good many mammals have retained 
this old pentadactyl style of foot. Man has. So 
has the monkey. So has the elephant. But 
the great majority have lost one or more toes 
from each foot. The hippopotamus has lost one 
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toe from each foot, and has four left. The 
rhinoceros has lost two toes from each limb, and 
has three left. The tapir has four toes on each 
front foot and three behind. The cow, sheep, 
pig, and a large number of other animals have 
two toes on each foot, having lost three. The 
horse has gone to the extreme in this process of 
elimination, and has only one toe on each foot. 
The horse walks on its big finger — on the nail of 
the big finger. In the foot of many mammals are 
found remnants of these discarded toes, in all 
stages of dilapidation. In the two-toed animals 
there are two small toes just at the back of the 
ankle. These toes never touch the ground, 
and are not used in any way. They are the 
vestiges of the last two toes abandoned. In the 
horse the last two toes abandoned are represented 
by two splints just at the back of the ankle. We 
can trace the horse back through the rocks to a 
time in the Eocene age when it was a little animal 
the size of a fox with four toes on each front foot 
and three behind. 

Man is a mammal, and, like all other mammals, 
his body is covered with hair. Hair is found 
ever the entire human body, except on the palms 
of the hands and feet and the distal segments of 
the digits. On the head and on the faces of 
males it is an ornament and protection — or was 
in times gone by. But the hairy covering of the 
body generally is of no use. It is vestigial. It 
survives, though in a greatly dwarfed condition, 
from the time when it was the natural and only 
clothing of the body. 
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Associated with each hair are muscles, by the 
contraction of which the hair is raised and 
lowered. But these muscles are never used — 
they are too weak to be of any use — except on 
occasions of great fear and terror sometimes, 
when the muscles of the scalp may cause the hair 
" to stand on end." These muscles are vestigial. 
This power of raising the hair of the head is 
still possessed by the ape. It is an aid in 
rendering it more terrifying in appearance, like 
the bristle-raising in the dog and pig. 

The third molars in the human mouth are, or 
are becoming, vestigial. They are the so-called 
" wisdom teeth." They appear years behind the 
other teeth, and in about one in a hundred 
persons never appear at all. Observations show 
that they are more frequently absent in the 
higher races than in the lower. The original 
mammals had 44 teeth, eleven in each half-jaw. 
Some of them retain the original number, as the 
horse and pig. Man's dental areas have been 
much reduced by the gradual contraction of the 
face and jaws. Man has lost three teeth from 
each half-jaw, and is in the act of losing a fourth. 

In aU of the five sub-classes of vertebrates — 
fishes, frogs, reptiles, birds, and mammals — there 
are certain species which have a third eyelid, 
the so-called " nictitating membrane." It is a 
thin half-transparent curtain used in sweeping 
the eye. It may be seen in birds. Most 
mammals, including man, are without this lid. 
And in these animals it exists as a vestige in the 
inner corner of the eye. 
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The tail has never been a popular part of the 
human anatomy, not even with those rhapsodists 
who have the courage to continue to talk about 
the " human form divine." Not many beings 
even know definitely that they have anything 
approximating such an organ. Since the rise 
of evolution the human tail has for some reason 
become even more unpopular than it was before. 
It seems to be, indeed, a sort of anatomical red- 
rag to many people — calling up to their belated 
minds horrible creatures with hair that live in 
trees and swing from limb to limb and hold on 
by means of their projecting back bones as with 
a fifth limb. For my own part, I am glad to say 
that I never had the hesitancy that many people 
have in facing the facts of human origin. It 
always seemed to me more honorable to have 
started humbly and come up than to have started 
high and come down. I would rather be an 
evolved monkey than a demoted god. People 
who brag so much about their ancestors generally 
do not have much else to brag about. The human 
tail does not amount to much in adults, containing 
only three or four very much ankylosed vertebrae. 
But there is a stage in embryonic development 
when it is a thing not to be despised — when it 
is longer than the legs and provided with a 
regular set of muscles for wagging it. These 
muscles sometimes persist after birth in a 
vestigial and much-weakened condition. 

Other examples of vestigial organs are the 
rudimentary fibula in birds and other animals, 
and horns and wings in domesticated races. 
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Horns are the weapons of defence of wild cattle, 
and are absolutely indispensable in a world of 
wolves and bears. But domesticated cattle would 
be even better off without them than with them, 
as is shown by the fact that horns are often 
amputated by man. The skin muscles in the 
human forehead are the final survivals of an 
epidermal system of muscles found in the ape 
and other lower animals. 

Vestigial structures are found everywhere, not 
alone in the bodies of animals and plants. 
They are by-products of all organic evolution. 

Silent letters are vestigial parts of language, 
parts which have gone out of use but have not 
yet gone out of existence. In general all silent 
letters were once sounded. But through changes 
in the nationality of words or in the habits of 
those using them, many letters have fallen into 
phonetic desuetude. Take the word knight. The 
k and gh are silent. But our ancestors pro- 
nounced them, as the Germans do to-day their 
word knecht. So in the French word temps, 
meaning " time." The p and s are silent. But 
the Romans, from whom the French got this 
word, used all the letters, for they spelled and 
pronounced it tempus. We happen to be living 
at a time when a good many English words (too 
few, however) are being rationalized in their 
orthography. Why should we add ugh to the 
word tho, making the word just twice as long as 
it need be ? Why should we not spell thru as we 
pronounce it? Or, if we insist on adding the 
unused ogh, why not throw in ty or ski tor good 
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measure ? Life is too short to spend half of it 
in learning to spell. We should have a symbol 
for every sound and a sound for every symbol. 
Then any one in a few hours could learn to spell 
any word in the language, whether he had ever 
heard the word before or not. 

There are vestigial instincts in the minds of 
men and other animals, and vestigial parts in all 
human laws, customs and institutions. Our 
political, industrial, religious, educational, and 
juridical institutions are full of vestigial features. 

This chapter is intended to serve as a prepara- 
tion for the next chapter. 



14. SURVIVALS OF THE WILD 

Human nature is a terrestrial product. It has 
been formed here on the earth, and by agencies 
as natural as those that have produced rock salt. 
The theory that our body has been presented to 
us by the savage and the quadruped and still 
more remotely by the lizard and the fish, but 
that our psychology has been generated by us 
unaided by antecedent forms or has been sur- 
reptitiously injected by some agent from outside 
the earth is a theory no longer tenable. The 
human soul has ancestors just as the body has. 
Its ancestors look out through the eyes of 
quadrupeds and up from the waters where fishes 
swim. And just as it is impossible to under- 
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stand human anatomy and physiology without a 
knowledge of the anatomy of antecedent forms 
from which human structures have come, so it is 
also impossible to understand the things men 
feel and think and do without running human 
nature down and finding where and under what 
circumstances the various elements composing it 
have been acquired. 

The domestication of other animals by man 
and the domestication of man by himself are 
among the most important and stupendous 
events in the field of human achievement. And 
there is no more interesting exercise in psychology 
than to take the various domesticated races of 
the earth, including the human, and compare 
them with their wild ancestors and see how much 
of their natures is due to the civilising process 
which has been going on here on the earth during 
the past few thousand years and how much 
survives from the more distant past. 

All domesticated animals were once wild 
animals. And in most cases it is possible to put 
one's finger on the particular wild species from 
which each domestic variety has come. In a 
few cases the changes since domestication have 
been so great that it is impossible to identify the 
original wild species, if it still exists. In other 
cases the wild species has undoubtedly perished 
since its domestication began, and the species 
now exists only in the captive state. 

Domesticated animals have been subjected 
to very great changes in environment, and they 
have for this reason an unusually large number 
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■of instincts that are unrelated to their present 
surroundings. These instincts have been im- 
ported. They can be understood only by 
reference to the wild conditions in the midst of 
which they were evolved. They are survivals, 
which the centuries of human selection have 
not been able to iron out. In the wild life 
among the forests, mountains, and prairies, 
surrounded by enemies and pursued by wolfish 
wants, these instincts were useful to the indi- 
vidual and the species. But amid the artificial 
conditions created by man, they are not only 
useless but injurious and absurd. 

Vestigial parts exist in the minds of men and 
other animals for the same reason exactly as 
vestigial parts exist in their bodies. Living 
beings are fitted to their surroundings, not only 
in form and structure, but also in their natures 
and ways of acting. Vestigial instincts are 
merely those instincts which have been thrown 
out of employment by changes in conditions 
imposed by the struggle for life. Men and other 
animals have many ways of acting that are 
useless. They are ways of acting without any 
reason for existence whatever. They survive 
wholly through momentum acquired in times 
gone by. Like the vermiform appendix and the 
«yes of cave fishes, they have gone out of use 
but have not yet gone out of existence. 

Dogs hunt, even when filled with food. Take 
the gentlest collie for a walk. He will not 
follow behind or walk by your side. He will be 
nosing about here and there and scouring the 
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thickets and bank-sides to see what he can turn 
up. It is the instinct of the wolf. A Iamb or a 
calf will not do this. The dog is a domesticated 
wolf. He hunts because its ancestors were 
hunters. He hunts in order to exercise an 
instinct which is unprovided for by his peaceful 
and sedentary life among men. 

The gentlest collie will sometimes go on a 
spree of sheep-killing. He does not eat his 
victims or drink their blood. He does not kill 
because he is hungry. He kills for exercise. The 
impulse to kill, so strong in the wolf, has become 
weak in the collie from long disuse. The 
collie, indeed, has been so revolutionized in 
character since its association with man that he 
ordinarily defends the very beings on whom his 
ancestors fed. But occasionally the old instinct 
mounts to the high places in the psychology of 
this canine, and for the time being he is a wolf 
again. 

Dogs bark as a general thing. But occasion- 
ally they express themselves in a strange, hair- 
raising howl. I used to hear this howl years 
ago on the prairies of Kansas when the coyotes 
called from the hills at night. Nell was our 
house-dog and friend. And ordinarily her voice 
was as soft almost as rippling waters. But 
when she heard the coyotes at night, she would 
sometimes stop barking and deliver herself in a 
loud, prolonged howl. It was so unearthly and 
so entirely different from her usual utterances 
that it always seemed surprising that she could 
ever be the author of it. It was the call of the 
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wild. Long ago she and her associates were 
accustomed to megaphone to each other in this 
way, and her machinery, although weathered 
by ages of domestication, had not forgotten the 
reactions of the old, wild, long-vanished life. 

The domestic cow hides her new-born calf. 
This is a useless precaution in human pastures. 
It is sometimes worse than useless. For it 
sometimes results in the death of the young. 
But in the danger-filled life of the past, where a 
hundred hungry mouths watered for every calf 
that came into the world, this practice of the 
mother of retiring to some hidden place when 
she gave birth to young was an exceedingly 
useful precaution. Domestic fowls hide their 
nests for the same reason. 

Mother cows, horses, sheep, hogs, and other 
domestic animals always become strangely 
ferocious when young are born to them. They 
are ready to attack any one or anything that 
gives evidence of an intention to come too near 
their babies. They used to seem to me as a 
boy entirely different beings at such times from 
what they were ordinarily. And I can remember 
now how I used to wonder at the strange 
transformation. If I had asked any of the 
unzoological people around there what caused it, 
they would probably have told me that it was 
" just natural " for them to be that way. Every- 
thing, however, is natural. And there is also 
a reason for everything, an explanation, if we 
can only find out what it is. Whenever we see 
an organism, animal or plant, doing a certain 

H 
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thing or doing a thing in a certain way, or 
having a certain form or structure or nature, 
we may rest assured that there has been some 
circumstance or necessity in the life of that 
organism or in the life of its ancestors that has 
caused it. This tutelary instinct is strong in 
the parents of domestic animals, especially 
mothers, although largely in the way, because 
there has been a time in the past when it was 
indispensable to the species. Infancy is the time 
of the greatest mortality in all animals, including 
man. And those species have survived and 
prospered that have minimized this mortality by 
developing in the mother a superb love and 
anxiety for her children. 

Mother love among men is the same thing 
exactly as mother love among birds and quadru- 
peds. Human mothers love their young more 
than human fathers do as a general thing, and 
love their own children more than they love the 
children of other human mothers, because the 
human species has evolved from beings with great 
mother love. Mother love is not a human 
invention. It is an importation. The mother 
monkey loves her child with almost the same 
divine fervor as does the human mother. When 
a monkey child dies, the mother carries the little 
corpse around with her for days, refuses to eat, 
and sits often in silence and grief. Mother love 
is stronger than father love, because in the wild 
times in which it was generated, the mother was 
the only one present at, and taking part in, the 
birth act. The idea that is often passed around 
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that the human mother loves her young so much, 
and more than any one else does, because the 
child is a part of the mother's body, is nonsense. 
If the sex relations of the animal kingdom had 
always been monogamic and the father had 
always been present at the birth of the young, it 
is probable that he is the one who would have 
been charged with this tutelary function rather 
than the mother ; for, among vertebrates at any 
rate, the father is the larger and stronger of the 
two, and the one more capable of rendering 
protection. Among some fishes the mal^ 
assumes all the care and anxiety of parenthood ; 
and this iB^rue in the case of at least one family 
of birds (Phalarope). 

Among all monogamous animals, birds and 
men alike, parental anxiety is more evenly 
divided between the sexes than it is among those 
races in which promiscuity is the rule. In very 
early times, before marriage had come into 
practice among men, the child took the name of 
the mother and belonged to the mother, the 
father being a wanderer and unknown. Man 
later usurped woman's place through his greater 
physical strength, enslaving woman and causing 
the child to take his own name. But man has 
never developed the great love for the child that 
was developed in woman in those prematri- 
monial ages when the father was a renegade, and 
the preservation of the species through the pre- 
servation of the young fell so heavily on woman. 

Parental love is an expediency of evolution. 
It is one of the instincts that has enabled species 
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to survive in the struggle for life. And whether 
it is congested in one sex or the other, or evenly 
divided between the two, or is absent altogether, 
depends on the remainder of the evolutional 
factors. An animal that lays a thousand, or ten 
thousand, or a million eggs at a time does not 
have the same need of parental solicitude as one 
that produces but a single egg at a time. 

The practice sheep have of imitating the 
movements of those in front is a survival from 
the past. This practice never would have been 
developed in animals living in the environment in 
which domestic sheep usually live. Sheep are 
mountaineers. They came from the highlands. 
In their pre-domestic existence they lived in 
flocks, each led by a wise old ram of experience 
and courage. The life of the flock often depended 
on the skill and fidelity with which the members 
of the flock copied their leader. And the 
practice sheep have of following and imitating 
their leader was acquired no doubt through the 
necessity when pursued of leaping over the same 
chasms and obstacles that their chief leaped over, 
whether they could see the reasons for it or not. 
Those who did this survived in the struggle for 
life, and those who did not do it went down or 
were destroyed. 

Young lambs and kids leap and gambol a great 
deal in their play. I have noticed young goats 
that were being led along the streets keep up an 
intermittent bounding as they went along, 
leaping first one way, then another, sometimes 
straight up into the air, as if they were worked 
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by some unseen spring that went off suddenly 
inside of them. How strange such conduct must 
have seemed to the pre-Darwinian. But to the 
evolutionist it is as plain as day. It is an 
apprenticeship for a life long left behind. The 
nervous and muscular systems of goats received 
their finishing touches among the mountain 
cra2;s, whither these animals had been driven by 
the murderous mouths of lowland carnivores. 
Lambs and kids run and leap in their play for 
the same reason that the young of men, dogs, 
and lions scuffle and fight and chase each other. 
Play is nature's schooling. It is a preparation 
for, and a prophecy of, the life to come. When- 
ever there is any chance for it, lambs and kids 
always choose a steep bank or other incline as 
their play-place. A bank is a mimic mountain- 
side. 

The disposition of the goat to climb up on hay 
stacks and on the roofs of low buildings and to 
subsist on all sorts of impossible things is a 
peculiarity which it has brought with it down to 
the plain-lands from its original home among the 
peaks and pinnacles on the roofs of the world. 
A hay stack is a mountain eyrie — a place from 
which this child of the clouds can play that it is 
viewing the world. How tame the lowland earth 
must seem to souls born in the sky. It is said 
that the King of Babylon built wonderful 
hanging-gardens and artificial highlands to keep 
his Medean wife in the flat valley of the 
Euphrates from becoming homesick for her 
native mountains. How much of our heart- 
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hunger is from the past. It survives from a life 
left behind. We are but images worked by wires 
stretching back through the centuries that are 
gone. We are each a little more than a series of 
concentric spectres. The love of children for 
tree-climbing and swinging and robbing birds' 
nests and the general craving of mankind for the 
wilds, the waters, and woods, are but remini- 
scences of the old, wild, tree-dwelling life from 
which we have been by the accidents of evolution 
so recently ejected. The cradle and the rocking- 
chair are artificial tree-tops. Human beings 
never would have invented these th ings, because 
they never would have had elements in their 
psychology calling for their invention, if our 
ancestors had not been arboreal. 

Chickens roost in trees, either real or artificial, 
not on the ground, as ducks and geese do. They 
have also the habit of sleeping night after night 
in the same place, like crows and blackbirds. 
Take young chickens and put them to roost in a 
certain place two or three times, and they will 
roost there of their own accord after that. 

The ancestor of the domestic chicken is the 
jungle-fowl of India (Gallus bankiva). It is 
dark-red in color, sleeps in low trees, and roosts 
night after night in the same place. It nests on 
the ground, and the female has the same habit 
of cackling when she has laid an egg as her 
barnyard sister. Polygamy prevails. The males 
are exceedingly pugnacious, and sing to the sun- 
rise just as their town-dwelling descendants do 
the world over to-day. 
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The domestic hen hides her nest. She also 
has the habit, when she has laid an egg, of 
announcing the fact by cackling. It looks as 
though these two habits would in practice have 
the effect of neutralizing each other. But we 
must remember in seeking explanation for the 
habits of domesticated animals that these habits 
were for the most part laid down in the psycho- 
logies of these creatures under circumstances 
very different from those surrounding them 
to-day. The hen as a wild bird laid her eggs in 
a secret nest and cackled, long before there were 
any beings as intelligent as men on the earth. I 
notice that when the hen cackles, the rooster 
cackles too. And it has occurred to me that 
this duet has in the wild state the purpose of 
announcing the location of the two individuals 
to each other. Wild chickens live in families, 
each composed of a single male and several 
females. The male is very jealous of his wives, 
and very gallant and loyal to them. He regards 
himself as their natural lord and protector. 
When a member of his harem has retired to her 
nest to lay and announces by cackling that she 
no longer has occasion to be alone, the male 
cackles in response to let her know where to 
find the rest of her family, which would in the 
meantime often have drifted some distance 
away. I have noticed that the rooster is more 
or less nervous and anxious on these occasions, 
and cackles generally to members of his own 
family only, not to members of neighboring 
harems, both of which facts would seem to fit in 
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with the theory that he is working for the return 
of the missing one of his half-dozen or so. 

The most advanced races of the domestic 
chicken have almost entirely lost the nest-hiding 
instinct, which is so strong in their wild 
ancestors. They have also extended their egg- 
laying to all seasons of the year. The domestic 
fowl is a bird. In the wild state it has the 
common practice of birds of laying a nest of eggs 
in the spring and hatching them, and then laying 
no more till the next spring. But by selection 
breeds have been developed in which egg-laying 
is perennial. If we continue to hatch eggs by 
artificial hens and to select for breeding purposes 
those more intent on egg-laying, we may develop 
hens after awhile that will lay contentedly the 
year round and without any desire to " set," or 
cluck, or hover their young. Domestic selection, 
in both animals and plants, is in its infancy. 
And only those with the souls of seers can even 
dream of the miracles that are destined to be 
wrought, by man on himself and by man on the 
races associated with him, in the ages that are 
yet to dawn on this globe. 

I wonder how many of those who have 
associated with pigeons have ever thought why 
these birds do not light in trees, and why they 
do not build their nests in trees as birds usually 
do instead of in artificial apartments created by 
man. All of the something-like 200 different 
varieties of the domestic pigeon have come from 
the rock dove, a bird which makes its home 
among the sea -cliffs of continental Europe. The 
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domestic pigeon builds its nest in grottoes, 
because its ancestors were cliff-dwellers and 
built their nests in grottoes. It prefers the 
house-top to trees because a house-top or a 
gable is a more satisfactory pinnacle than a 
tree. If the pigeon had been domesticated in 
America instead of in Europe, it would have 
had for its ancestor the wild pigeon which once 
lived in such numbers in the forests of eastern 
North America. Then, it would have been a 
haunter of the boughs, and been a very different 
being from the cooing cave-dweller who to-day 
lives among the artificial fastnesses of our streets 
and barnyards. 

The domestic hog came from the wild boar of 
Europe, the western breeds anyway, those of 
China and the East probably being descended 
from the wild pigs of India. In the wild state 
these animals live in small droves, feeding on 
roots and bulbs which they unearth with their 
short, powerful proboscis. They are polygamous 
in their family relations. Like their not very 
distant relative, the rhinoceros, they are swamp- 
loving animals, rooting and wallowing in the 
soft mud, and sleeping or meditating during the 
heat of the day. They manifest a recklessness 
and an unfailing loyalty to each other in times of 
danger, risking their very lives to help each 
other when the alarm-squeal is sent out. They 
attack their enemies with raised bristles and 
hair-raising " whoofs." When a mother and 
her young are surprised by some sudden danger, 
the little ones by instinct drop flat and motion- 
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less in their tracks, while the mother proceeds to 
deal with the situation with unflinching courage. 

Any one who has ever associated with hogs 
knows how faithfully the domestic breeds have 
held on to the instincts of their ancestors, even 
though these instincts have been largely super- 
fluous since they have lived in a pen. It was 
often the wonder of my boyhood to see little young 
pigs become suddenly inanimate — to see them 
drop flat on the ground and lie there as motion- 
less as if they had been pasted there — when some 
event supposed to have danger in it came upon 
them. The bristles and war-"whoofs" of hogs 
are the war-paint and war-whoops of men. 
Many animals add to their chances of success on 
going into battle by making themselves look as 
alarming as possible. The dog growls and shows 
his teeth, the bull bellows and paws the earth, 
the cat gets its back up and " spits," the goose 
hisses, and the gorilla yells and beats its breasts 
with its fists. 

Every one is familiar with the pig's favourite 
exercise — excavation — and its fondness for day- 
dreaming in moist earth or mud. I am always 
sorry for a pig in a pen, not merely because 
of the thought that its temporary existence 
is to be ended by assassination, but because 
of the meagre opportunities afforded for the 
expression of its instincts. It is confined to a 
world a few square yards in extent, and is 
absolutely dependent upon the thoughtfulness 
of its captors, who are generally so selfish and 
ignorant of kinship that they would smile at the 
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thought of compassion to a pig. About all it 
can do is to upturn the floor of its prison time 
after time, as the days go by, grunt for compan- 
ions who never come, and wait for the butcher's- 
knife. Pigs dig, goats gambol, and dogs and 
men hunt and fight, when they are released from 
the cares of life and have nothing else to do. 
These are all instances of the survival of the wild. 

Geese call and flap their wings at migrating 
time; horses " run away" when frightened; and 
park quails scratch the floor of their cage when 
feeding as they were accustomed to scratch for 
their food in the thickets and grasses. There 
are hundreds of such survivals of wild life in the 
psychologies of domestic animals. They persist, 
though often in a dwindling condition, in accord- 
ance with that conservative tendency of the 
universe which in living organisms we call 
Heredity. 

But man also was once a wild animal. And it is 
impossible to understand the things men do — 
many of them are so horrible and idiotic — unless 
we take into account the fact that this agricul- 
tural and town-building being whom we see when 
we look in a mirror was once a literal beast of the 
field, clothed in natural hair, without mercy, 
modesty, matrimony, or religion, living on roots, 
fruits, honey, and birds' eggs, and contending - 
doubtfully with other animals about him for life. 

Take the killing instinct. It exists in nearly 
all men, high and low. This instinct is purely 
anachronistic among people advanced enough to 
generate a moral code. It is a vestige — a survival 
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of the wild life from which all so-called civilized 
people have come. Hunting, fishing, and fighting 
are the three chief occupations of savages. The 
savage never hunts for pastime, however, but in 
order to live. He takes the lives of the beings 
around him in order to use their bodies for food 
and clothing. But civilized men have the 
practice of getting their food and clothing through 
agriculture, manufacturing, and other peaceful 
industries. The hunting instinct is, therefore, 
left over. It is unprovided for in our daily lives. 
On holy days and vacation days, when we are 
relieved from the ordinary duties of life, this 
instinct comes up for attention and exercise, and 
we go out and kill for " sport," as we call it. 
The civilized man hunts for the same reason that 
the collie kills sheep — in order to exercise a left- 
over instinct which has been presented to him by 
his wolfish ancestors. 

Hunting and fishing among non-human 
animals and savages means the suppression of 
other beings for nutritive purposes. But among 
civilized men, especially the well-fed, they are 
carried on in obedience to a superfluous instinct 
which has persisted in our nature from savage 
times. They are the most inexcusable of all 
known crimes. No community can lay any 
claim to being civilized that fails to prohibit 
them by law. It is bad enough in all conscience 
for one being to suppress another in order to 
make a meal of it. But when such suppressions 
are committed by wholesale, and just for pastime, 
they are beyond characterization. No other 
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species of animal plunges to such depths of 
atrocity. Even those synonyms of soullessness, 
the serpent and the hyena, do not exterminate 
for sport. 

Hunting and fishing for pastime are the most 
horrible of all the survivals of savagery. They 
should be forbidden by law. It is an everlasting 
disgrace to our time that we still linger in that 
stage of near-savagery when any low-browed 
irresponsible who can get a gun in his hands is 
allowed to go out and shoot to death everything 
that has the breath of life in it. 

We have recently had an exhibition of savagery 
by an ex-president of this republic which should 
provoke regret and condemnation from every one 
who is able to rise above the primitive ways of 
looking at things. This expedition has been 
staged with all the megaphonic accompaniments 
for which this man is notorious. Mr. Roosevelt 
is a man of force and shrewdness. But he has in 
his psychology, and rather prominently too, about 
all of the essential instincts of the barbarian. He 
is perfectly selfish, an imperialist from the word 
" go," and so constituted that he would rather 
kill than eat. The one great check to his primi- 
tive instincts is his incomparable appetite for 
applause. He will do anything almost, even 
shelve some of his most precious impulses, in 
order to gain the hurrahs of men. 

Mr. Roosevelt's African expedition is a disgrace 
to civilization. It was a pure exercise in 
butchery. And the fact that he could come back 
from this massacre, dripping with the blood of 
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innocent thousands, and be applauded as a hero 
is prima facie evidence of our lack of maturity. 
If we were an adult people, instead of children, 
we would condemn him for his inhumanity 
instead of throwing up our hats to him. The 
fact that the expedition was carried on in the 
name of " science " need deceive no one. The 
scientific aspects of the expedition were about as 
genuine as the patriotic pretensions of Napoleon 
when he assassinated the French republic and 
made himself dictator. 

Roosevelt has done more in the last twelve 
months to dehumanize mankind and to re- 
suscitate those impulses in human nature which 
we are all the time trying to keep down than all 
the humane societies can do in years to 
counteract it. Boys and young men the world 
over have been led to look upon killing as 
legitimate and manly. It is much easier to drag 
men down than it is to lead them to a higher 
moral plane. The fact that Mr. Roosevelt has 
held one of the highest official positions in the 
world gives him a special power for corruption. 

The world is growing. Humanity is in its 
teens. Out of the future are certain to come 
beings of far higher character and understanding 
than we are — beings who will reverse present day 
judgments and ideals, and who will recognize 
such bloody expeditions as Roosevelt has just 
been engaged in in Africa as needless and 
diabolical. It is the verdict of all history that 
it is a comparatively easy matter to deceive one's 
own generation ; but you can't fool posterity. 
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The fighting instinct persists so strongly, even 
in 6lite peoples, that all our games nearly and 
even our systems of industry are arranged on the 
plan of a battle. We like to fight so well that we 
arrange figurative battles where we can go and 
have the approximate pleasure of pounding 
somebody by watching somebody pounding 
somebody else. 

The fear, suspicion, and resentment which 
human beings generally have toward strangers is 
an instinct which has survived from tribal times, 
when every stranger was an actual enemy. If a 
man cannot talk our language, there is an instinct 
within us which prompts us to appraise him 
lower than we would if he could talk to us. It is 
probably a phase of this same instinct which 
causes us to be disposed to pick at, and make fun 
of, or even abuse, a person who shows any 
distinct originality in dress or manners. The 
Lord pity the Exception, in a world like this, 
where the tendency is to reduce everybody to the 
same common denominator. If we were as 
nearly full grown as we think we are, instead of 
the intellectual bib-wearers that we are, the 
Exception would be a favourite, because he would 
be recognised as an indispensable aid to progress. 
If men did not vary, they could not evolve. 

Lying, cheating, stealing, revenge, promiscuity, 
pugnacity, and laziness were all honourable and 
more or less useful among primitive men, but 
are anachronistic in these more mutualistic times. 
They are vestiges. They survive in spite of their 
inconveniences, like the vermiform appendix and 
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the sheep killing propensity of the dog. We are 
compelled to endure and deal with them to-day. 
But they are destined to pass away, as the ages 
go by, under the influence of a tireless and 
unending Selection. 

The practice men have of suppressing other 
animals for furs, feathers, and food is a survival 
from the more primitive past. We can hardly 
conceive of such a practice originating to-day, 
with our improved notions of art, our widened 
sympathies, and our better knowledge of foods, 
and especially since the discovery of evolution 
and all that it implies. The practice is under 
a pretty heavy fire at present, and it is destined 
to encounter still greater difficulties in times to 
come, as the humane instincts mount higher and 
reason grows more influential in the psychologies 
of men. The suppression by man of other 
animals for nutritive purposes is the survival of a 
suppression which once included men themselves. 
All beings whatsoever outside of the tribe, both 
human and non-human, were originally lawful 
prey for anyone who could "bag" them. Men 
of other tribes were the " big game " of those 
days. We to-day have moved up a notch. We 
extend the amenities of the tribe, in a more or less 
formal way, to the whole human species. But we 
still deny these amenities to other species. 

The study of origins and survivals, therefore, 
is one of the most important subjects in the 
science of conduct. It enables us to understand 
the nature of the raw material with which we 
have to deal. It enables us to realise how much 
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of us antedates the Alps, and why our favorite 
activities are sinful. The great work of the 
sociologist and teacher is revision. It is also the 
great duty that confronts all of us as individuals. 
We should get out an inventory every now and 
then of what we think and feel and do, and see 
how much of it should be left out in the 
interests of truth and humanity. We should 
remember that the presence of an instinct within 
us is no reason whatever why it should be acted 
upon. Our minds, like our bodies, contain much 
that we would be a great deal better off without. 
If we were of divine manufacture, we could afford 
to be natural, we could afford to be indiscriminate 
in obeying the impulses that rise within us. But 
as it is, it is in accordance with the higher life to 
decline many invitations to act. It is our duty, 
as regents of this world, to pick ourselves to 
pieces and see what we are composed of, and then 
go to work and weed out and modernise ourselves 
in the light of this analysis. 



15. THE BIOLOGY OF CHILD NATURE 

There is a law in biology called the Biogenetic 
Law. It was discovered by Haeckel. It is one 
of the most important laws of the organic world. 
It is this : Each organism in its individual develop- 
ment repeats the life history 0/ the race to which it 
belongs. 
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No being comes into the world full grown. 
Every being goes through the process of what is 
called growing before it is a complete organism. 
Every being commences as a small, simple, and 
rather shapeless bit of protoplasm. The gulf 
between this condition and maturity is bridged by 
a longer or shorter series of changes in size, form, 
and architecture. The remarkable thing about 
these changes is that they are strikingly parallel 
to the changes which the race has undergone in 
its evolution from the beginning of life on the earth. 

Every animal starts at the same place — as a 
one-celled animal — as an organism identical in 
structure with, the simplest protozoan. This is 
the so-called egg. The whale and the elephant, 
although as adults they are the mammoths of the 
animal world, begin as beings so small that they 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. Every human 
being, it makes no difference how pompous or 
important he may become before he gets through, 
starts as a microscopic speck about xir of an inch 
in diameter. Apes, crabs, jelly-fishes, and men 
are so much alike at first that they cannot be 
distinguished from each other even with a 
microscope. 

Every animal begins as a single cell because the 
first inhabitants of the earth were single-celled 
animals. Every animal goes back to the begin- 
ning of life to commence its existence. The egg 
is the first stage in the recapitulation which each 
animal makes of the development of its race. 

The first thing an animal becomes after it is an 
egg — unless it is a one-celled animal, in which 
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case it remains always an egg — is two cells. 
These two cells, by division, become four ; these 
four become eight ; and so on, the cells dividing 
and re-dividing, until the embryo becomes a 
many-celled ball, consisting of a single layer of 
cells surrounding a fluid interior. This little bal 1 
of cells is called the blastula. As the cells grow 
and multiply, a dimple forms on one side of this 
ball. The cells are pushed in. This dimple 
deepens to a hollow, and changes the ball to a 
doubled-walled sac. This is the gastrula — the 
permanent structure of the sponges and corals, 
and an almost invariable stage in the develop- 
ment of all animals above sponges and corals. 
The gastrula becomes a worm (or an insect or a 
fish through the worm) by elongation and enlarge- 
ment. The inner layer of cells of the gastrula 
develops into organs of nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, and the outer layer into organs of protection 
and sensation. 

Everything we know of the science of develop- 
ment goes to show that the foregoing is the order 
which has been followed by the animal kingdom 
as a whole in its development. 

The worm stage in the development of insects 
and the fish stage of frogs are well known to 
everyone. The most of the so-called "worms," 
which we see everywhere about us, and which are 
so terrifying to many people, are not worms at all, 
but baby butterflies and moths. The worm stage 
appears in the individual development of insects, 
because insects as a whole have evolved from 
worms. And every individual frog is a fish before 
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it is a frog, because frogs, in the accidents of 
evolution, have been made out of fishes. The 
young frog, the so-called tadpole, is a fish, not 
only in form and locomotion, but also in its 
internal architecture. It has a two-chambered 
heart like the fish, breathes by gills, and has 
fish-like kidneys and circulation. The adult frog 
has a three-chambered heart, breathes by lungs, 
and performs its locomotion by means of legs. 

All back-boned animals above fishes (frogs, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals, including men), 
have gills at a certain stage of their development. 
Reptiles and birds pass through this stage in the 
egg, and mammals during their development 
within the parental body. All vertebrates as 
individuals pass through this stage, because the 
vertebrate phylum as a whole has passed through 
it. Fishes were the first vertebrates. Before 
there were any frogs, reptiles, birds, or mammals 
in the world, fishes were the most powerful and 
intelligent beings on the planet. They ruled the 
planet, as reptiles ruled it at a later age, and 
as men rule it to-day. The higher vertebrates 
developed from fishes— first the frogs, and from 
these the reptiles, and from the reptiles the 
co-ordinate branches of feathered and hairy 
animals, that is, the birds and mammals, includ- 
ing men. 

Salamanders usually breathe by gills in early 
life and by lungs as adults, as do frogs and 
toads. There is a certain terrestrial salamander, 
however, which differs from other salamanders in 
omitting the gilled stage. But the young pass 
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through this stage just before leaving the body of 
the mother. 

Additional evidence that the embryonic gills of 
vertebrates are in reality what they seem to be is 
furnished by the fact that they are supplied with 
blood vessels leading to them from the heart just 
as in fishes. These blood vessels branch in pairs 
from the aorta, one for each gill. They are called 
gill or aortic arches. A single pair of these arches 
remains in the adult frog, the rest atrophying. 
The arch of the aorta towards the right in birds 
and toward the left in mammals is the survival in 
birds and mammals respectively of the right and 
left arches of the frog, one of the frog's two 
arches being absent in each case. 

At one stage of development every human being 
has a long tail like the monkey, and four limbs all 
alike. At this stage there are no arms and legs, 
nor hands and feet, but front legs and hind legs, 
and front feet and hind feet. It is the stage of 
the quadruped. Not only at the beginning ot 
their existence but for a considerable distance on 
their journey of development, lions, monkeys, 
birds, and men as individuals are so much alike 
that they cannot be told one from another. This 
is because lions, monkeys, birds, and men as races 
travelled together in all the earlier stages of their 
evolution and separated into distinct groups of 
animals only in comparatively recent times. 

The vermiform appendix in the human embryo 
is, in accordance with the Biogenetic Law, larger 
than it is in the adult. 

The human foetus at the age of six months is 
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covered with a thick growth of hair. This fur 
covers every part of the body except the palms 
of the hands and feet. It covers the face and 
ears and the body generally, and appears on 
both males and females. It is called the lanugo, 
and is shed before birth. 

The horns of the stag are a recapitulation of 
the geological history of the deer family — first 
the prongless horn, then one prong, then two, 
three, and four. 

The development of the heart in the human 
embryo also follows the order of its development 
in the animal kingdom — first the one chamber, 
or even more primitively the pulsating tube, as in 
worms, then the two chambers of fishes, followed 
by the three chambers of frogs, and, finally, the 
four chambers of birds and mammals. 

The development of the individual is not a 
complete repetition of the race. There is neces- 
sarily a good deal of paraphrasing. The stages 
are in the individual much more condensed and 
simplified, the more expensive ones being often 
omitted altogether. For it must be remembered 
that there have been changes and adaptations in 
accordance with the laws of economy and selection 
in the development of individuals the same as in 
race development. 

The Biogenetic Law applies to mental phenomena 
as well as to physical, and only in the light of 
this law is it possible to understand the many 
strange and absurd instincts that come and go 
during human infancy, childhood, and adol- 
escence. 
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It has been said that the child is a born savage. 
This is not quite true. It is worse than that. 
The human babe antedates the savage by several 
hundred thousand years at least. The child is a 
born ape. Only after a rather long and inglorious 
preliminary as a quadruped is it able to walk with 
its front feet in the air and rightfully lay claim to 
the title of savage. 

One of the earliest instincts displayed by the 
human infant is the instinct to cling to everything 
that comes within reach. No one, I presume, 
has ever associated with babies for the first time 
who has not been surprised at the strength and 
persistence with which they hold on to anything 
they get their hands on. If there is nothing 
within reach for them to cling to, they generally 
keep their hands closed tightly in imitation of the 
act of holding on. 

A human infant an hour old can support the 
entire weight of its body for several seconds hang- 
ing by its hands. Dr. Louis Robinson, an English 
physician, found, as a result of sixty experiments 
on as many infants, more than half of whom were 
less than an hour old, that, with two exceptions, 
every babe was able to hang to the finger or to a 
small stick and sustain the whole weight of the 
body for at least ten seconds. Twelve of those 
just born held on lor nearly a minute. At the 
age of two or three weeks, when this power is 
greatest, several succeeded in sustaining them- 
selves for over a minute and a-half, two for two 
minutes, and one for two minutes and thirty-five 
seconds. This is better than most human beings 
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can do when they are full grown. If you don't 
believe it, try it. 

There is a reason for everything, if we can only 
find out what it is. And there is a reason for this 
holding-on instinct of human infants. It is the 
instinct of the monkey. Men ought to venerate 
the trees. We ought to take off our hats in 
reverence whenever we go out into the forest. For 
up there among those swaying branches was the 
cradle of both human physiology and psychology. 
It was in the forest that man acquired hands and 
perpendicularity and became distinctly human in 
form. 

The young monkey for some time after birth 
clings tightly to the hair and neck of its mother. 
The muscles of the forearms, which move the 
fingers, are remarkably developed at birth. For 
on the strength and endurance of these muscles 
depends largely the life of the little ones during 
the mother's travels in the trees seeking food, 
shelter, and safety. Alfred Russell Wallace once 
caught a young monkey and was carrying it home 
in his arms. The little one's fingers happened to 
come in contact with the naturalist's whiskers, 
and it held on so tightly that he had the greatest 
difficulty getting it loose. 

Human infants have this same remarkable 
development of the forearm muscles at birth and 
the same instinct to hold on to everything they 
can get their hands on. They even go so far in 
paralleling the instinct of the baby simian as to 
show a decided preference for hair. How strange ! 
How these old spectres of other days keep bobbing 
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up in our natures ! The first thing a human being 
tries to do on coming into the world is to get hold 
of the limb of a tree or the hairy form of his 
mother, although since those old days when these 
instincts were generated men have left the forest, 
cradles and incubators have been invented, and 
human mothers have got into the habit of 
wheeling their young around in carriages. 

I would suppose, not from any observations of 
my own but merely from thinking about it, that 
babies in their earliest days should have some- 
thing to hold on to in order to enable them to 
exercise this clinging instinct — something more 
convenient than the bed clothes and more heartily 
co-operative than the paternal beard. They must 
suffer frequently from a lack of facilities of this 
kind, just as we all suffer from the inhibition of 
any important desire of our nature. Babies, for 
some time after they come into the world, are 
limited in their expressions to undifferentiated 
open-vowels. Their language is pre-human. It 
has the ambiguity of the grunt, the chuckle, the 
bleat, and the howl. And there is really no way 
of knowing for certain what feelings and ideas 
trail through the budding centers of their con- 
sciousness. But if I were attending a baby, and 
it got a pessimistic spell, and no pins were found 
and paragoric failed, I should certainly, as a last 
resort, try the experiment of getting something 
into its little monkey fingers for it to hold on to. 

Human beings at birth are quadrupeds. Their 
earliest locomotion is on all-fours. The natural 
position of the thighs is at right angles to the 
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general direction of the body, not straight out as 
in adults. The feet turn inward and the big 
toes have a thumb-like opposability to the other 
four, as in apes. When anything is taken 
forcibly out of the hands of a very young 
human baby, it will cry out. It is the alarm-cry 
of the lost. The thing which it held in its hands 
and from which it has been detached was its 
mother. 

Put a stick into the hands of a child just able 
to toddle about, and see what it will do with it. 
Does it use it as an object of admiration, or as a 
cane, or as a precious gift to present to someone 
who is very dear to it ? Not a bit of it. The 
stick is a club. It is used as a device for knocking 
the brains out of things. Anything is used as 
victims for this exercise — floors, chairs, china, 
window-panes, and human beings. The cat is a 
frequent sufferer from this form of infantile 
divertisement. 

The club was the first weapon of the savage. 
And in this tiny manikin of a few months' ham- 
mering the cat with a broom-handle we see dimly 
that half-crouching, hardly-hairless ancestor of 
ours beating the life out of the feebler of his 
enemies with the limb of a tree. In the club- 
stage the more powerful enemies of men were 
dealt with by getting out of their way. Man 
is not big enough to become the king of beasts 
without a more effective supplement than the 
club. He requires the spear and the far-flying 
arrow. But the emancipation of the front limbs 
from the drudgery of locomotion and their pro- 
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motion to the business of handling things marked 
the beginning of the human conquest of the 
planet. 

The child's love of fire, especially the camp- 
fire which he builds himself and sits around at 
night fall, no doubt harks back to those far away 
times when fire was new. The making of fire 
was an invention. In the old pre-human world fire 
was scarce. About all of it there was in the world 
was what was started by volcanoes or lightning. 
Volcanoes are rare on the earth's surface and 
erupt only at considerable intervals of time ; and 
lightning acts only in storm, when the conditions 
for ignition are unfavorable. Even if a fire were 
started by lightning it would likely be put out by 
the rain. When man invented the art of making 
fire artificially by rubbing two sticks together, he 
had a new power in his hands. He could cook 
his food. He could burn and terrify other 
animals. He could keep warm. He could fall 
down and worship the great transformer. He 
could wander into the temperate and frigid parts 
of the earth, and carry his climate with him ; for 
everything we know of man goes to show that in 
his origin he was a tropical animal. Haeckel 
thinks that man originated somewhere in Southern 
Asia, or in lands located still farther south in 
regions now drowned by the Indian seas. 

No wonder the child loves fire. I can remem- 
ber when I used to pilfer matches and take them 
out behind the house and strike them privately 
on an old stove. No wonder the child loves the 
camp-fire. The camp-fire was the ancestor of 
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the hearth — the nucleus of the first human home 
— the first bright spot in that dark world out of 
which our far-away forefathers groped their way 
so long ago. 

It was probably after the invention of fire that 
man acquired the practice of using the flesh of 
other animals as food. Man originally lived on 
fruits, nuts, leaves, and birds' eggs, as the 
monkey does. This is indicated by the archi- 
tecture of his mouth and digestive organs and 
by the child's natural preference for fruits and 
nuts. If men had used flesh foods before he used 
fire, he would have had to acquire a liking for 
uncooked flesh, and this liking would no doubt 
have persisted. But it is the cooked flesh that 
appeals to the human palate — except certain 
kinds of dried or smoked meats, which the savage 
could not have produced in a hot climate without 
salt. 

This, then, is another primitive survival in the 
human child — the instinct for the bloodless diet. 
Happy would it be for this world, both for men 
and for their victims, if human young were never 
encouraged to recover from this beautiful, primal 
impulse from which we have fallen. 

The poverty of language in the child is a 
savage characteristic. There is in the child of 
the higher human races the same simplicity of 
expression, the same absence of syntactical skill, 
the same reliance on signs and gestures, and the 
same tendency to form words by the mere 
repetition of a syllable, as have been so often 
noted among primitive peoples. Such words as 
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papa, mamma, goo-goo, etc., are not accidents. 
They represent a method of word formation that 
is known as reduplication. Reduplication is very 
common among primitive peoples, from 20 to 
80 times as common as among civilised races, 
according to Lubbock. 

Savages cry easily, are amused at simple 
things, love toys and pets, and are notoriously 
unreliable — in all of these particulars being much 
like the young of more mature races. 

The fear of darkness, so strong in every child, 
is a survival from that distant past when the 
darkness of night was unbroken by man, and 
was filled with real enemies, both human and 
non-human. The darkness of civilized lands, 
especially the darkness of human bedrooms, 
which children fear so much, is without dangers 
of any kind. But to the savage, night was a 
very different thing. It was a big black abyss 
infested with all sorts of terrible things with 
teeth, ready to leap on to him and eat him up if 
he went into it. It is certainly a strange thing — 
this coming back to us of the ghosts of times 
long past and gone. 

There is a gang instinct in children, especially 
in boys, which very much resembles the tribal 
instinct of primitive men. It is no doubt a 
survival of this old savage instinct. It appears 
in boys from twelve to fifteen years of age. At 
this age boys tend to gather themselves into 
bands of greater or less definiteness, headed by 
some larger boy as chief. A boy entering a band 
of this kind gives up much of his own personality. 
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He becomes irresponsible, and acts largely from 
the promptings and ideals of the band. He 
exchanges his own feebleness for the energy, 
standing, and power of the pack. These bands 
in their spirit and activities very much resemble 
the spirit and activities of the tribes of savage 
men. There is the same hostility to strangers, 
the same love of exploit and adventure, the same 
disregard for the property rights of those outside 
the band, the same appeal to might, the same 
tendency to attack other bands, the same savage 
ideals of heroism and glory, the same bullying 
and marauding, the same lawlessness and dis- 
order, and the same absence of all the higher 
ornaments of human character generally. The 
boy at this age longs to be a pirate and a cow- 
boy. He likes to raid melon patches and run 
away from home. He admires barbarous and 
dare-devil deeds. Stealing is an actual pleasure, 
like eating. Many boys would rather raid a 
neighbor's orchard for what apples they want 
than go to their own pantry and get them. 
Everything is against this instinct. The boys 
are born breathing the very air of internationalism 
and universal citizenship. But it is strong 
enough to show itself very plainly, especially in 
communities where the ideals of adults are not 
well formed and the vigilance of parents and 
teachers is lax. How strange ! How anach- 
ronistic it all seems ! But it is plain to the 
evolutionist. It is the tail of the monkey on the 
human embryo and the gills of fishes on mammals 
and birds ! 
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The tendency to throw stones, especially at 
strangers, cats, and other animals alien to him, 
the snowballing of peddlers, and the strong love 
in every boy's heart for the bow and arrow, are 
probably survivals. I can remember when we 
boys used to choose up sides and get on opposite 
banks of the stream and throw long weed-stems 
fashioned like spears at each other. Sometimes 
■we would whittle the root into a hard, sharp 
point, and make the blood come with it. I have 
a scar on my hand now that was made by a 
wound which I got in one of these boyhood 
battles. We never seemed to mind our wounds 
much. They merely stirred us up and made us 
more anxious to "get even." 

The child's rattle is the sacred gourd or 
■Castanet of primitive peoples, which has degene- 
rated to a toy. No savage baby uses a rattle. 
The rattle is the sacred and mysterious accom- 
paniment of medicine and ceremony. Tossing 
half-pence, which used to be a sacred and solemn 
mode of consulting the oracles, has now, in like 
manner, become a mere game for children. 

Boys and girls are generally lacking in self- 
control, reason, gratitude, sympathy, honor, 
breadth of mind, public spirit, and regard for 
law. All of these absences are savage survivals. 
How hard it is to teach children to even go 
through the form of saying " thank you." I have 
myself many times been shocked by the utter 
absence of all gratitude in boys and girls of 
considerable age. One may help them and do 
for them day after day for months and almost 
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give one's very life blood for their benefit, and they 
will regard it all as a mere matter of course, and 
forget all about it in a week. 

In strong contrast to these negative qualities 
is the instinct of loyalty, which is usually strong 
in both sexes. Boys will stand by each other 
and protect each other even in crime. It is the 
loyalty of the savage to his tribe. In the fierce 
times gone by men stood by each other and 
helped each other because it was the only way 
they could stand. Every teacher knows how 
difficult it is, when a misdemeanor has been done 
by a member of the school, to find out who did 
it. It is the primitive instinct of self-preservation, 
which in this case, as in so many others, has long 
ago lost its usefulness. 

Man in his origin was a tropical animal, and 
for many thousands of years must have been 
confined entirely to the warm parts of the earth. 
He lived, as many tribes still live, without clothes 
or fixed habitations. He probably haunted the 
streams, which were natural clearings in the 
great forests stretching everywhere about him. 
He was probably much in the water. And I 
have sometimes wondered whether the boy's love 
for the water, his affection for the old swimming- 
hole, is not a recapitulation of those old times 
gone by. This instinct is much stronger in boys 
than in men— almost as strong, as I well re- 
member in my own case, as the impulse to go 
barefooted or fishing in the spring. 

The barter mstinct, so strong in boys of a 
certain age, is undoubtedly a survival from the 
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past. Every savage loves to trade. And there 
is a time in the life of almost every boy when 
this instinct is a mania. His pockets are his 
store rooms. These are filled with the most 
varied assortment of knives, marbles, buttons, 
strings, odd bits of jewelry, anything and every- 
thing, which he carries around to " trade on." 
The hunting and fishing instincts, which are 
especially strong in boys, much stronger than in 
girls, are savage survivals. These instincts are 
particularly strong in the spring for some reason. 
It may be because the spring was the time for 
the annual raids by savages on the life around 
them, or it may be merely the cumulative effect of 
long inactivity during the ice and cold of winter. 

The general ideas of the child, its conception 
of itself and its outlook on the world, are 
essentially the same as those of the savage — 
narrow, mystical, and naive. The child believes 
in ghosts, fairy-tales, magic, and miracles, much 
as the savage does. It has no understanding of 
natural law. When Magellan in his memorable 
circumnavigation of the earth was off the South 
American coast, the natives thought that the 
small boats which came from the Spanish ships 
to the land were young ones, and that when these 
small boats lay alongside the large boats they 
were being nursed by their mothers. These are 
just such ideas as the child would have about 
these things. 

Every one can go back in his own mental 
evolution to a time when his ideas were essen- 
tially those which prevail among primitive men 
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everywhere. Through my father's farm flowed a 
brook with many windings. On one side of each 
bend was a steep bank eroded by the stream, and 
on the other side was a low, flat, filled-in bottom. 
One of these filled-in places I remember very 
well. It was covered with a thick growth of 
elder and dog-wood bushes over which climbed 
wild grapes and wild cucumber vines in pro- 
fusion. I remember walking along on the bank one 
day and looking down there and thinking to 
myself that that jungle ought to be cleared out, 
for the Indians were liable to get a start in there, 
and if they did they would probably spread all 
over the country. A mind with as little under- 
standing as that is on a level with that of the 
South Sea Islander who planted the nails which 
Captain Cook gave him in order to raise a crop. 

These are some of the instincts which exist in 
the psychology of human young as survivals of 
stages of development which our part of mankind 
has left, or is fast leaving, behind. They are the 
ghosts of vanished generations. They come back 
to us in obedience to the Law of Biogenesis. 
They add immensely to the problems of the 
parent and teacher. They must be dealt with — 
tolerated when it is impossible to do anything 
else, counteracted when it is necessary, and 
especially transmuted into forms that will be 
less harmful to the young and less offensive to 
those around them. 

These instincts appear not only during the 
growing years of men and women generally, but 
persist often into the years of adult life. In all 
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the higher societies of men there are individuals 
whose mental make-up is so belated that they 
never rise during their lives more than slightly 
above primitive men. These are the laggards of 
civilization. They provide a large part of the 
business of courts and prisons. And, when the 
time comes, they will be one of the first subjects 
to attract the attention of the science of human 
eugenics. 

Every parent and teacher should have eagle 
eyes for the tribal instinct of the young. Boys by 
the thousands are made or ruined by this instinct 
alone. It is almost impossible for one who has 
never had the experience to realize how com- 
pletely boys are at the mercy of the ideals of their 
tribe. The indifference of parents in regard to 
this momentous matter is actually criminal. 
Guard your child from the lure of bad company 
as you would guard him from the jaws of lions. 

The influences of the school and the home are 
only a small part of the influences that mould 
the lives of men generally. Bill-boards, news- 
papers, nickel-theatres, books, and especially 
the associates of the young, all have a powerful 
influence on character, and may even counteract 
the weak and desultory influence of the home and 
the school. Happy is the boy who has a vigilant, 
affectionate, and intelligent mother, and a father 
who is not too absorbed in money-making to 
give a little attention to the destinies of his 
children. 

Much of the savage spirit, especially in boys, 
may be spent harmlessly in organised play and 
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work. Play has been called an inoffensive form 
of disorder. A good game is a moral prophy- 
lactic, developing not only health and strength 
but fair play, loyalty, self-restraint, justice, 
courage, and whole-heartedness. No person can 
lead a moral life with a crippled stomach or liver. 
Golf is one of the best games so far invented 
by the human mind. 

The most difficult fact in human adolescence 
with which the parent and teacher have to deal 
is that of sex. Owing to the highly-peculiarized 
relation which has grown up between the human 
sexes the science of reproduction is tabooed 
everywhere among men. It is omitted from 
text-books on human physiology and ignored by 
parents and educators. We have hitherto pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that ignorance on this 
subject is the best policy. Disaster has resulted. 
Seventy-five per cent, of juvenile delinquency has 
its source in the perversions of this impulse. 
The sex instinct is out of all proportion to the 
needs of the race. This leads to intemperance, 
abuse, and sex disorders of all kinds. There is a 
strong tendency toward promiscuity, inherited 
from more primitive times. This tendency, 
together with the sex poverty of the unmarried 
and the hard conditions of life which prevail, 
engenders the most loathsome vices and diseases, 
sapping the physical and moral strength of tens 
of thousands. 

We have tried ignorance. It has failed. Now 
let us try enhghtenment. It is impossible to keep 
the young ignorant even if it were desirable to do 
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so. And it is incomparably better that boys 
should get their information pure and in a 
scientific and legitimate way than surreptitiously 
and through sources that are vile. If every 
mother at an early age of her boy — say eight or 
nine — would tell him in a plain and loving way 
of his origin in her own body, and would pledge 
him to be loyal and true to her for what she has 
done for him, it would be an excellent opening 
chapter in sex knowledge; then, at twelve or 
thirteen, the father should tell the boy of the 
nature of the change in his life which is about to 
take place and of the dangers and abuses which 
he should avoid. The same service should be 
performed by the mother for her daughter, coun- 
selling her, above all things and for the sake of 
the one who bore her, to keep her life beautiful. 
The diseases of sex can best be taught by the 
physician through the school. Sex hygiene and 
morals should be included as a part of every 
serious scheme of education. Special efforts 
should be made at puberty to transmute the 
instinct of loyalty and chivalry into useful and 
uplifting forms. It is especially at this period 
that the boy loves to bully and shine and do 
daring deeds. This is also the high tide of con- 
ceit. Boys should be taught chivalry to their 
sisters, and deference and respect and delicacy 
toward all mankind. Every boy should be taught 
the Golden Rule of Sex : Act toward every girl as 
you would wish other boys to act toward your own 
sister. 

We have so long treated the subject of sex in 
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a furtive and clandestine way that it is difficult 
for even the most emancipated of us to compare 
judgments on it as we are accustomed to do on 
all other matters of human welfare. I believe, 
though, that the ignorance, reproach, and mystery 
that have so long hung over this subject should 
be swept away. The sex impulse exists. It 
came to us from the far past. It will always 
exist. It is necessary to the maintenance of the 
race. It is a human interest. It will always 
take a prominent part in the affairs of this world. 
It deserves to. Out of it arise some of the most 
central and priceless facts of human life — love, 
beauty, art, romance, and poetry. There is 
nothing essentially evil about this impulse, as 
men in many times have supposed. It is evil 
only in its perversions. In its present form it is 
somewhat of a nuisance, because it is attuned to 
conditions very different from those which it is 
called upon to serve to-day. It should be 
utilitarianized. It should be treated in the same 
frank and business-like way as any other human 
interest. 

The sex problem is a great problem. It should 
never be solved on the basis of personal con- 
venience. No solution of anything is final unless 
it is made in the interests of the universe. Every 
one who has in his soul divinity enough to long 
for a better world should include this great 
problem in the repertoire of his anxieties. 

Civilization (what there is of it) is a rather 
recent and more or less artificial thing which 
men are seeking to superimpose on a base of 
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barbarism and animality. It is a system of 
feeling and acting and being related which is 
opposed to some of the oldest and most powerful 
impulses of human nature. Civilisation is not 
an appeal to nature. It is a revolt against nature 
— against nature as it has been represented in 
man in the past. It is supernatural. Civilization 
is an attempt to subordinate and control those 
primitive impulses which have reigned in human 
nature in the less gracious and less rational times 
gone by — impulses which we have ourselves 
to-day to a considerable extent inherited. 

In a sense — in the truest sense, indeed — every- 
thing that exists is natural. And in this sense 
civilization is as natural as savagery — only there 
is not so much of it in the world, as yet. It is 
just as natural to be kind, and just, and altruistic 
as it is to be cruel, tyrannical, and selfish. But 
kindness, justice, and altruism are not so common 
as their negatives, as yet. The task that is before 
us is to make them so — to make them more so, 
indeed — to make cruelty, selfishness, and tyranny 
historical, and to make sympathy, reason, love, 
peace, altruism, and co-operation the reigning 
facts of our world. 



16. REFORMING THE CURRICULUM 

It has been said that our course of study is full 
now, that teachers are teaching all they can 
possibly teach already, and that there is no room 
for ethics. 
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But there is one thing that can always be done 
when we are confronted with the necessity of 
putting something more into a place that is 
already full, which we might try in the case of 
our too-full curriculum : we can turn the thing 
up-side-down and let a little of what is inside run 
out. The curriculum as it exists to-day is largely 
water anyway. Not over a third of it is in- 
dispensable. What does the study of all the wars 
amount to, and the finding of the value of so 
many unknown quantities, and the agony over 
obsolete languages and abstractions? Even if 
they are better than nothing, we certainly have 
the ingenuity to find something more useful to 
take their place. 

The curriculum is a device. It has a certain 
function to perform. It is not sacred. It should 
be changed to suit the changing conditions of 
human life. Maybe we know more about what 
education is for and what it should consist of 
than our ancestors did, who were so long on 
piety that they wouldn't let their children whistle 
on Sunday, and so short on sense that they were 
afraid to go past a graveyard at night for fear of 
being " run in " by ghosts. 

Illinois is the fourteenth state to legislate on the 
subject of ethics in the schools. The Illinois law 
provides that thirty minutes each week shall be 
devoted to moral and humane instruction. To 
those who do not understand its importance, this 
seems a large amount of time to give to this 
subject. But it is, in reality, a pitifully small 
amount to give to so important a matter. 
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Considering the vast stretches of time that are at 
present wasted on sterile and profitless subjects 
— subjects that are in the curriculum, not because 
they are useful but merely because they have been 
handed to us from the past — thirty minutes a 
week, six minutes a day, one-fiftieth of school 
time, is absurdly insufficient to teach the science 
and art of correct conduct. Thirty minutes a 
day would be more in keeping with the 
importance of the subject; and fifty minutes a 
day is not too much. A hundred years from now, 
when ethical culture has won a permanent place 
in our educational programs, and has books and 
outlines and teaching experience and habit behind 
it, men will look back on our blindness on this 
subject to-day with something like amazement. 
Look at our civilization. See what an insignificant 
fraction of reality there is in it. See the crime, 
poverty, corruption, cruelty, insincerity, and 
greed that riot on every hand. Then think of 
men drawing salaries as edcuators who under- 
stand so feebly the function of education that 
they object to giving even six minutes a day to 
the science of civilising people. 

The effects produced by ethical teaching will be 
commensurate with the quality and quantity of the 
efforts put forth. It is useless to expect to get some- 
thing for nothing in dealing with the perversities 
of human nature. If small results are aimed at, 
small and desultory efforts will bring them about. 
But if the race is to be regenerated, then a 
regular campaign will be necessary. Even casual 
lessons produce effects in fertile soil. Everything 
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grows in loam. But the human soul in its present 
stage of evolution is a rather stony thing, and 
requires careful tillage to produce crops of any 
kind. What is being done in the ethical culture 
line, even in states having legal provision for it 
in the schools, is only a beginning of what should 
be done and of what will be done when we get 
far enough to realize what ought to be done. 

We are in the protoplasmic stage of ethical 
practice and understanding, and, hence, in the 
preprotoplasmic stage of ethical exposition. 
When we really set to work to redeem the world 
by getting men to feel and think and act right 
through the school, we shall provide ourselves 
with knowledge and enthusiasm, and texts and 
courses of study, and methods of teaching the 
subject and the co-operation of parents and the 
community. We shall go at it as we would a 
siege. We shall assign lessons, and have 
recitations and discussions, and investigate and 
make experiments, and give grades and credits, 
and use all the other aids to excellence that we 
find helpful elsewhere in education. Minds will 
arise to provide and inaugurate all of these things, 
just as they have arisen, prophet-like, in the past 
to meet the emergencies that have arisen from 
time to time in the march of progress. 

If we teachers of to-day had lived a couple of 
generations to leeward, we could have had this 
whole subject of ethical culture cut and dried for 
us. But we ought to be glad that we live at a 
time in educational evolution when we can take 
part in bringing about this new and important 
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but hitherto overlooked phase of education. We 
ought to be not only willing but desirous to do 
our part. Pioneering is not pleasant. But it is 
necessary. 

Civilization is a stocking. Each generation 
knits a little and pass es it on to the next. We 
are able to make progress only as each generation 
adds something to what has already been done. 
Men who accept the benefits of the past without 
adding anythmg to them are parasites. We are 
the heirs of all the ages as well as the victims of 
all past tinkerings. If men had not been willing 
to blaze ways in the past, we would still be 
planting our potatoes in the moon and eating our 
grandfathers and grandmothers in the jungle. 
People who are without the impulse to do their 
part in the world's work should have had the 
enterprise to postpone their existence till 
the Millennium. 

It has been my lot several times in years gone 
by to be called upon to teach subjects which I 
was neither accustomed nor prepared to teach. 
And I have never yet been required to make a 
shift of this kind without feeling at the time 
almost ruined. I never came nearer committing 
suicide in my life, I think, and certainly never 
shed sincerer tears, than I did once when I was 
called upon to take a class in book-keeping — a 
subject utterly foreign to my tastes and one for 
which I was so poorly prepared that I did not 
know a day-book from a ledger. 

But I have never yet taken up the teaching of 
a new subject but I have been glad of it in the 
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end. For it has caused me to enter worlds which 
I had hitherto known but vaguely and which I 
never should have entered and known at all if I 
had not been pushed into them. The most 
perfect fossils I have ever met in the flesh, I 
think, have been those men and women who 
have been teaching the same thing without 
change or variation from time immemorial. 
They seem as dry and inanimate and as hope- 
lessly impervious to all new ideas as smoked 
herring. 

I do not advocate the direct method of teach- 
ing ethics to the exclusion of the indirect method. 
The subject should be taught both directly and 
indirectly — directly, as a separate and distinct 
line of knowledge and culture, and indirectly, in 
connection with such subjects as history, civics, 
literature, nature study, and hygiene. Ethics is 
a science. It includes a vast mass of informa- 
tion of the utmost importance to young people 
which is not found elsewhere in the curriculum. 
Direct teaching will ultimately mean departmental 
teaching. Morality should by all means have 
the service of experts. If Ethics is taught 
directly, it will be taught. If there is one thing 
[that ought to be plain to everybody by this time, 
Kt is the fact that if moral instruction is left to the 
jteachers of other subjects it will not be taught at 
all, except by the very occasional teacher. 

Ethical culture is a new subject in the schools. 
It is inconvenient. Everything that is new is 
inconvenient. We are such unspontaneous 
creatures that the only things we can do easily 
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and really luxuriate in are the things which we 
have done over and over so often that we can do 
them in our sleep. After the first shock of in- 
convenience is past the teaching of ethical culture 
will afford satisfactions that were wholly un- 
anticipated. It is a luxury that teachers don't 
always enjoy to feel that they are teaching some- 
thing that is unquestionably worth while. 

From being entirely overlooked for so long, 
it is easy to see that ethics may come in 
time to be regarded as the most vital and im- 
portant part of education. And I believe firmly 
myself that this will be the case. When a new 
being comes into the world, the first and fore- 
most thing to teach that new being is not to 
teach him to read and write, or cipher, or draw, 
but to teach him that there are other beings in 
the world besides himself, that these other beings 
are similar to himself, and that he should treat 
these other beings with the same care and con- 
sideration as he would if they were a part of 
himself. 



17. THE WORLD TO BE 

There is a doctrine called Anthropocentricism. 
It means the man-centre theory. According to 
this theory, man is the centre of the universe, 
and about the only thing in the universe of any 
consequence. It is a theory which was originated 
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by man. The earth and all it contains and 
everything outside of the earth — the sun, moon, 
and stars and all they contain — were, according 
to this theory, made for man. The non-human 
inhabitants of the earth were assumed to be mere 
adjuncts of the supreme species. They had been 
admitted into existence by an entirely different 
gate from man, and a much less glorious one. 

According to the anthropocentric account of 
things, man had been a little unfortunate in the 
beginning, because of a certain weakness which 
he had for doing things he was told not to do, 
and he had been compelled to bump the bumps 
as a consequence. But through his veins still 
poured the purple blood of Olympus, and he fully 
expected in time to come to glitter again among 
the gods. 

The earth has been headquarters for bigots 
from time immemorial. I suspect that if we had 
information from the stars and were able to 
judge the spheres of space comparatively, we 
would find that the earth is head and shoulders 
above every other world within the sweep of the 
telescope in the enormous output of its assurance. 
But this doctrine of anthropocentricism is an 
amazing production even for specialists. 

This theory originated far back in primitive 
times, before modesty and generosity were ever 
dreamed of. It antedates real knowledge by two 
or three thousand years. It is a tribute of 
admiration from man to himself — a fine large 
bouquet which man says he got from the Creator 
as a compliment to his godlike appearance, but 
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which we know now is a fraud pure and simple. 
The fact that this theory originated among the 
very beings who were the chief beneficiaries of 
the theory is enough in itself to cast suspicion on 
its authenticity. 

The doctrine of anthropocentricism has now 
vanished from intelligent minds, and is in the 
act of vanishing from unintelligent minds. 
It is destined to continue to fade until there is 
not a particle of it left. It is rank imposture. 
It is too silly and childish even for simpletons. 
Man is not a being apart. He is not a favorite 
of the gods, nor the subject of celestial anxiety. 
Nothing revolves about him or exists for him. 
Like all the other inhabitants of this world, he 
is a mere by-product of the play of cosmic forces 
— forces which grind on without eyes, without 
anxiety, and without end. 

It almost seems sometimes that the Doctrine 
of Evolution has rendered all previous thinking 
obsolete. It has certainly had this effect on most 
thinking. The other day I heard a professor of 
history say that no history of Rome written thirty 
or more years ago was worth reading. The 
discoveries of the last three decades have thrown 
so much light on things that the older records 
have been rendered untrustworthy and false. It 
is almost as if the history of ancient Italy had 
never been written till our time. A similarly 
invalidating effect has been produced on human 
thinking in general by the discovery of evolution. 
Books written over j fifty years ago seem obsolete 
to-day. And when we have had fifty years more 
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of evolution and really understand it, pre- 
Darwinian literature will seem still more archaic 
than it does now ? 

The discovery of new ideas in history or 
science has the same antiquating effect on existing 
ideas as the discovery of the steam engine or the 
electric motor or any other device has in the 
mechanical and industrial worlds. There is one 
important difference in the spirit manifested in 
the two fields of human endeavour. While the 
mechanical and industrial improvements are 
hailed as blessings by all classes of people, there 
are always a lot of people in the intellectual 
world who imagine they are serving their highest 
purpose in life by hanging on to the old discarded 
ideas (the intellectual reap-hooks and stick-plows 
of the race) and in doing what they can to induce 
everybody else to manifest the same degree of 
stupidity as themselves. 

The Doctrine of Evolution is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by the human mind. We are 
in the act of understanding it now, and hence 
are not able to appraise it at its true value. But 
v)^hen time has passed and we are able to look 
upon it historically and to realize its full signifi- 
cance, it will be recognized as being incomparably 
more epoch-making even than the prodigious 
contributions of Newton and Copernicus. It is 
more than a theory. It is a new point of view. 
It has necessitated an entirely new revaluation 
of everything in the universe. 

In this Grand Revaluation man has both lost 
and gained. But the gain is immeasurably 
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greater than the loss — although to some the loss 
at this time seems irretrievable. Man has lost 
his throne. There is no doubt about that. But 
since we have learned that this was nothing but 
a papier mache affair presented to us by our naked 
ancestors, this loss does not seem so serious 
after all. 

Man has not been demoted by Evolution, 
merely disillusioned. He has lost nothing but 
his wind-bags. Man is no different to-day from 
what he was before Darwin, except in the amount 
of his information, which has been incalculably 
increased. He is just as good-looking now, 
since he has found out that he is a replica of the 
ape, as he was when he erroneously supposed 
that he was the image of a god — at any rate, he 
has precisely the same image in both cases. In 
return for his throne, man has gained something 
that will in the end be of inestimably greater 
value to him than a thousand thrones, and that 
is a true understanding of himself. 

Man's prospects are to-day brighter than they 
have ever been at any time in the world's history. 
He has the best and most influential position on 
the planet. He is at last rid of those fool ideas 
of himself, which have always been a stumbling- 
block to his advancement. Before him lies a 
Career far nobler than any that was possible 
under the legendary conception — that of Leader, 
School-master, and Father of all earth's myriads. 
Man need not any longer be haunted by the 
thought that he has been an unprofitable invest- 
ment from the beginning. He has defects. But 

L 
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he knows just what his defects are and where 
they came from. He knows, moreover, just how to 
set to work to correct them. The same revelation 
which disclosed to man his true nature and place 
in the universe has also disclosed to him just 
how he may go about it to glorify himself. 

We live in a world that is neither petrified nor 
perfect. Even the " eternal hills " are changing, 
and the " fixed stars " are drifting among the 
spaces. Everything has been evolved, even our 
methods of forming conclusions. The universe 
is going somewhere. It is our duty to put our- 
selves in harmony with the universal urge for 
change and improvement. The conservative is a 
stake standing stupidly in a stream whose nature 
it is to flow on for ever. Men who are satisfied 
with the world as it is are either selfish or inferior. 

Progress is a clock. We are not able to see 
the hands move, but we can see that there has 
been movement by looking at different times and 
places. Many wrongs which were once common 
and legitimate have already ceased to be. And 
many others which used to be practised openly 
and by everybody are now apologized for and 
confined to the more primitive members of 
society. See the tendency among the ultra-rich 
to make amends for their gluttony by eleventh- 
hour disgorgements to colleges and public 
libraries. Even Roosevelt feels the necessity of 
exercising his instinct to kill under the guise of 
" science." A Roman could take the lives of his 
slaves with the same impunity that we to-day 
kill cows. We used to think that negroes did 
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not have souls, just as we now think about horses 
and dogs. And it is a historic fact that certain 
peoples of the past hunted other peoples in 
four-horse chariots in the same savage and 
unfeeling way that we to-day hunt birds and 
elephants. In 1180 B.C. there was an uprising 
at Athens against the Aristocrats. The common 
people demanded the privilege of being initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. The common 
people were excluded from these rites on the 
theory maintained by the Aristocrats that 
working people did not have souls. 

The next hundred years will witness the 
greatest improvement in moral practice and under- 
standing this world has ever seen. Nothing to 
compare with it has ever taken place in the evolu- 
tion of ethics. The twentieth century is going 
to be a humanitarian century. The twenty- 
first century will dawn on a very different condi- 
tion of things from that which we see around us 
to-day. Men are going to be Brothers, as certainly 
as the stars rise in the east. The marching and 
counter-marching going on in the industrial world 
to-day will end in a new order of society based 
on Mutualism, in which there will be not only 
division of labour but division of the products of 
labour as well. And along|with the recognition 
of human brotherhood will come, is bound to 
come, the corollary recognition of the brother- 
hood of all those that feel. 

I look along the ages. 1 see peoples rise and 
fall and rise and fall through the long, slow- 
heaving centuries to come; I see also, finally, 
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peoples rise who do not fall. They lay hold on 
the secrets of longevity. They add achievement 
and glory to achievement and glory, but die not. 
They approximate gods. They are the Race 
Immortal, the exponents of that Divine Civiliza- 
tion for which the eyes of Poets and Prophets 
have always longed. 

We, who live to-day, who rob and eat each 
other and are so bold and pitiless about it, are, 
in that distant time, dust, as we deserve to be. 
We have played our little parts. We have 
dreamed our little dreams, and had our little 
day. But we have made a speciality of the 
wrong things. We have closed our eyes to the 
poor. We have not pitied. We have not 
loved. We have not universalized. We have 
bowed down to bloody altars. We have made 
wrong respectable. We have stoned and ignored 
the Prophets. And we have paid the penalty. 
We have passed away. 

More than anything else, I think of the Future 
of this world. By twilight waters in the dying 
day, often I sit long hours at a time, dreaming 
of the World To Be. I think of the ages and 
ages and ages and ages that are to come and 
go on this earth, and of the vast changes that 
will be wrought by them. I think of the 
time when we of this generation shall have 
passed away and been forgotten in the riot 
and displacement of the everlasting years, and 
only the antiquarian delving in the musty tomes 
of antiquity will even know that we ever existed. 

Sometimes, in our littleness, we boast of the 
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progress we have made, and of the knowledge, 
culture, and art which we as a race to-day 
display. But, O, it is the vanity of Adolescence. 
What will the knowledge, culture, and art of 
to-day amount to fifty or a hundred thousand 
years from now ? — or a million years from now ? 
Nothing ! This sphere, with its clinging tenantry, 
will still be here then and will still be making its 
annual journeys round the sun, as now. But, O, 
what mighty and ineffable changes ! The things 
of to-day will be so rude and childish and so 
far away that they will not even be considered. 

O the shining and incomparable Career that 
lies before us as a Race, and which no one 
understands or dreams of to-day! O Great, 
Gifted, and Divine Future, I pray you pity 
these poor, miserable, ungifted generations of 
heathens ! 

We should be more eager to move along — 
more eager to escape the everlasting disgrace 
that hangs over our time. No one is so little 
entitled to space as the Infant who stands 
lisping that " this is the best of all possible 
worlds." Without eyes and soul and under- 
standing is he who sees no wrong in this mal- 
wrought world of ours. 

Out of the years of the past comes a message 
from one who towered among us a generation 
ago — a message voicing in all its fervency the 
prayer and hope of Humanity : " Young man, 
young woman, join yourself in your youth with 
some unpopular cause and grow up loyal in its 
service." 
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This is a wintry world. Low temperatures 
prevail in the hearts of men. Altruism is scarce. 
Gaunt but blessed hands stretch up to us 
everywhere for bread. They are the holy hands 
of Truth. 

Let us be alive. Let us be liquid. Let us be 
Young. The Old atrophy, because they cease to 
flow. Let us be loyal for ever to those heavenly 
banners that flutter everywhere in the airs of 
this age — the banners of those who strive for a 
Better World. 
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i8. A COURSE IN ETHICAL CULTURE 

Following is an outline of a course of study in 
ethical culture for elementary and high schools. 
It may be a little too idealistic for adoption 
in toto in the present raw state of human 
understanding. It will be noted that some of the 
topics suggested for the elementary school appear 
also among the topics for the high school. It is 
intended that these topics shall be treated briefly 
in the elementary grades and more fully in the 
high school. Some of the topics in the VII. and 
VIII. grades are too difficult for more than 
elementary treatment. But there is much 
advantage in having a subject brought to the 
attention casually and in general outline before 
it is presented in full. Then, too, the great 
mass of human beings get what education they 
get in the elementary school, and for this reason 
topics are included in the elementary school 
outline that would logically be postponed till the 
high school. 

Elementary School. 
Grades I. and II. 

Fair play in games. Returning found articles. 
Doing for others. Helping one another. Help- 
ing at home. Making others happy — father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, mateSj pets, domestic 
animals, birds. What we can do to make each 
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happy. Courtesy and good manners. Other 
ways of showing thoughtfulness of others. 
Putting one's self in the place of others. Stories 
of the childhood of Washington and Lincoln, 
Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale. Story 
of Philemon and Baucis. Maxims. 

Care and treatment of pets : birds, squirrels, 
cats, dogs, rabbits, fishes, etc. Importance of 
food, fresh air, exercise, and companions. The 
sufferings and enjoyments of pets. Putting 
oneself in the place of pets. The cruelty 1 of 
caging wild birds, squirrels, and other act|ive 
animals. To cage a bird is to put it in prison 
for life. No animal should be kept captive 
unless it can be made reasonably happy. We 
should treat other animals as we ourselves would 
wish to be treated. We would not like to be 
put into a box six feet square and kept there 
away from all companions a s long as we live. 

The name, colour, appearance, and song-notes 
of ten common birds. Usefulness of birds as 
seed and insect destroyers. The migration of 
birds. The hibernation of frogs, snakes, turtles, 
crayfishes, etc. Feeding birds in winter. The 
providence of squirrels. " Balancing " the 
aquarium. 

The homes and home-life of animals. Stories 
about animals. Songs. Impersonating animals. 

The aim should be to lay here in these plastic 
years a real foundation for altruism in the feelings 
and habits. 
Grades III. and IV. 

Duties to teachers and mates. Punctuality, 
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orderliness, courtesy, kindness, honesty, obedience, 
industry. Sincerity in work and play. The daily 
program of work, sleep, and recreation. Pro- 
prieties and improprieties of the class-room. 
Honesty in school work. Moral courage. Re- 
porting thefts. Cheating. The practice of 
protecting (and so encouraging) school-room 
criminals by silence. Any one knowing of wrong- 
doing and failing to expose it encourages it to 
exist and is in part responsible for it. The sense 
of responsibility. Self-control. " All our sins 
sooner or later come home to roost." 

The rules of the school. Take up the various 
rules of the school and show why they are 
necessary and explain the logic and reasonableness 
of the penalties for violation. School-rules are 
analogous to laws in a city or state. They are 
necessary regulations. Those who observe them 
are law-abiding. Those who break them are 
criminals. 

Care of school-house and grounds. Planting 
trees, vines, and flowers. Throwing papers and 
other waste on the streets, and in the school 
halls. Somebody has got to pick up everything 
that is thrown away. We should not expect 
somebody to go around and clean after us all the 
time. The child tendency to persecute strangers, 
foreigners, old people, and smaller children. 
Courtesy and helpfulness much better than un- 
kkidness. " Put yourself in the place of others." 
" Act towards others as you would have others 
act towards you." Calling names, snow-balling. 

Choosing associates. Influence of mates. Bad 
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company. " A man is known by the company he 
keeps." " Birds of a feather flock together." 
Manliness and womanliness under all circum- 
stances. The importance of a strong and abiding 
determination to do right under all circumstances, 
regardless of how others do. 

Respect and refinement between the sexes. 
Importance of a clean body and a clean mind. 
" The mind is coloured by the thoughts it thinks." 

Domesticated animals. lJlea.ning of domesticated 
and wild. Care and treatment. Importance of 
regular and natural food, of freedom and exercise, 
of fresh air and companions. The hot-house life 
deadly to birds, monkeys, and other animals, as 
well as to man {see Hagenbeck on allowing 
animals out of doors winter and summer). 
Most of the happiness and misery of domestic 
animals comes from our hands. We are their 
gods. What the various domestic animals do for 
us, and what we should do in return. Put your- 
self in the place of others — always. Stories and 
incidents illustrating the character, habits, in- 
telligence, and daily life of the dog, cat, pig, sheep, 
goat, domestic fowls, cattle, donkey, camel, ele- 
phant, reindeer, goldfish, honey-bee {see Ro- 
manes). Let the children tell stories of their 
own experience with these animals and stories 
they have heard. 

The dog — its devotion, intelligence, and use- 
fulness to man. High character of the collies 
and St. Bernards. Stories of dogs. (Let the 
children tell some.) Stories of brave dogs {see 
Carter). Kindness to lost dogs and stray cats. 
The dog-pound. 
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The horse — its strength, beauty, patience, and 
usefulness to man. Its wrongs and sufferings : 
over-loading, over-working, the lash, check-reins, 
docking, long hours, loss of sleep, poor homes. 
Laws regarding these things. Reporting cruelties 
to humane societies and other officers of the law. 
Holidays and vacations for horses. Work-horse 
parades. Homes and pastures for the sick and 
old. The horse should be treated as an associate 
and friend, not as a machine. 

The selfishness and unbeauty of regarding other 
animals merely as means to human ends. The 
benefits of the association should be mutual. 

The sufferings of cattle on trains and on the 
plains in winter (see Whitehead). The slaughter- 
house. Poultry in transit. 

Animal cemeteries. Educating animals {see 
Hagenbeck). The loneliness of the solitary pig 
in a pen. 

The study of ten birds in addition to those of 
ist and 2nd grades. 

Name, location, and work of local humane 
society. How to help the society. 

Review more or less in each grade the work of 
previous grades. This should be done through- 
out the course. 
Grades V. and VI. 

Duties to parents, brothers, and sisters. Grati- 
tude and obedience to parents. A boy's heart 
shown by his respect and love for his mother. 
"All I am and all I hope to be I owe to my angel 
mother." — Lincoln. Filial piety of the Chinese. 
Doing one's part in making home happy and 
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beautiful. The bane of selfishness and irritability 
in the home. Marks of manliness and good- 
breeding. Chivalry of boys to their sisters. 
Courtesy and respect by boys and girls for each 
other. Purity and refinement and honesty in the 
social relations of the sexes. A boy should treat 
every girl as he would have another boy treat his 
own sister. This is the Golden Rule of Sex. 
Friendships are among the most beautiful things 
in this world. They should be kept unsoiled. 

Meaning of right and wrong, good and bad, 
moral and immoral. 

Moral qualities: kindness, courtesy, mercy, 
humanity, honesty, truthfulness, justice, love, 
sympathy, helpfulness, patience, forgiveness, 
courage, firmness, self-reliance, charity, cheer- 
fulness, optimism, etc. Usefulness of these 
things in the home, school, business, and society. 
Stories and incidents illustrating these qualities. 

Immoral qualities : unkindness, cruelty, lying, 
dishonesty, cowardliness, revenge, hatred, rude- 
ness, lack of consideration for others. The 
impossibility of successful association of any kind 
where these qualities are general. Stories and 
incidents. Let the boys and girls tell them. 

Street manners. Courtesy to strangers. 
" Life is not so short but there is always time for 
courtesy." — Emerson. The " smart Aleck " and 
the cad. Public parks and how to use them. 
Public spirit. 

Maxims and proverbs. Write sayings on the 
board and have pupils discuss their meaning and 
admirableness. 
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Wild animals. " Wild animals " merely 
strangers to us — beings who live apart from and 
independent of us. They suffer and enjoy the 
same as we do. They have their own ends and 
justifications of life. Other animals not " made 
for man." City and state laws against cruelty to 
wild animals. Visits to local zoo. Compare the 
condition of captive animals with the condition 
of those in wild life. Tell of Hagenbeck and his 
work at Stellingen (see " Beasts and Men," by 
Hagenbeck). The training of wild animals. 

Moral and immoral qualities among non- 
human animals. Forgiveness and devotion in 
the dog. Sympathy and curiosity in the monkey. 
Revenge in the elephant. Cunning in the fox 
and wolverine. Philanthropy in the St. 

Bernards. Mother love among men and other 
animals. Co-operation and mutual aid among 
animals (see Kropotkin). The high social develop- 
ment of the bees, wasps, and ants. Harmful and 
harmless wild animals. Killing with pity and with 
the least pain the " criminal races " of the world. 

Birds — their beauty, habits, songs, and nests. 
Kindness and hospitality to birds. Encouraging 
birds to live about our homes. Food, boxes and 
nesting boxes. How to know the birds. Bird 
books. Economic importance of birds. We 
should plant a few trees for the birds when we 
plant our orchards. Decrease in bird life {see 
Hornaday, p. 171). Robbing nests. Sling-shots. 
Laws against the killing and caging of birds. 
Bird millinery. Bird sanctuaries {see Chapman, 
" Camps and Cruises "). 
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Study ten new birds, and begin classification. 
Meaning of order, family, genus, and species. 
Examples. 

Squirrels — in parks and about our homes. 
The gray squirrel better than the red. The 
latter eats birds' eggs. 

Rabbits, mice, butterflies, fishes, frogs, and 
turtles — the wrong of causing unnecessary 
suffering and death to these beings. Cruelty of 
the steel-trap and other devices that mutilate the 
prisoner. Use traps that merely apprehend 
without mutilation. Stoning birds and frogs. 

The menagerie, a cruel and anachronistic 
institution. The loneliness and anguish of life- 
long imprisonment. 

" Insect collecting " — to be discouraged. 

Grades VII. and VIII. 

Citizenship, good and bad. Duties and 
obligations to city and state. Character qualifi- 
cations for good citizenship; honesty, courage, 
intelligence, public spirit. Independence in 
politics. Statesmen v. politicians. The moral 
courage of minorities. The intelligent, upright 
citizen is the hope and glory of a republic. 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. Child Labor. 
Labor and Capital. The saloon. Unionism. 
Socialism. Single Tax. Suffrage. 

The ethics of business life. Honesty as an 
asset in business. Betting and gambling. Debts. 

Treatment of Criminals. Prison reform. 
Criminals are defectives, born so, and should not 
be treated in a spirit of vengeance. They should 
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be pitied. Most so-called " crime " is only the 
survival of instincts, more or less useful and right 
in primitive times, but out of place in present 
conditions. Much " criminality " due to wrong 
social and industrial conditions. Treatment of 
the old and the sub-normal. Schools and 
asylums for blind and deaf. Juvenile and pro- 
bation courts. 

War and Peace. War, the normal state of 
most primitive peoples. " Mountains interposed, 
and made enemies of nations who had else, like 
kindred drops, been mingled into one." — Cowper. 
Peace the ultimate state of human society. 

" The war-drums throb no longer, 
And the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of Man, 
The Federation of the World." — Tennyson. 

The cost of wars in money, energy, suffering and 
lives. A battle is a method of settling disputes 
similar to the duel. The duel has passed away, 
and the battle will also pass away. Standing 
armies and navies. The cost of armed peace 
{see Kirkpatrick). 

Disarmament. Arbitration. The Hague 
Tribunal. Peace societies — what they are 
trying to do, their literature, and headquarters. 
The spirit of internationalism as shown by 
treaties and all sorts of international organiza- 
tions. Red Cross societies. Biographies of 
great men of peaceful achievement : Darwin, 
Lincoln, Edison, Queen Victoria, Florence 
Nightingale, Tolstoy. "The world is my 
country and to do good is my religion." — Paine. 
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The history and evolution of morals. Illustra- 
tions from savage, barbarous, semi-civilized, and 
elite stages of mankind {see Lubbock). 
Evolution of political, religious, social, and 
family morality. Why different peoples have 
different moral systems to-day. Slavery, bull- 
fights. Gladiatorial games. Prize fights. Cock 
fighting. The morals of the future. Let the 
boys and girls suggest improvements in the 
various existing relations of men. 

Meaning of Egoism and Altruism. The 
preponderance of Egoism in human nature. 
Examples. The weakness and scarcity of 
Altruism. Need of emphasis. Balanced Egoism 
and Altruism the ideal. Human nature not 
always nor everywhere the same. Savage and 
civilized peoples. The Future, 

Self-culture. Habits — how formed and broken 
(see James). Read " The Chambered Nautilus," 
by Holmes. 

Maxims and proverbs. 

Hunting, fishing, and trapping. The savagery 
of "blood sports." The wanton destruction of 
the buffalo, seal, antelope, deer, mouse, wild 
pigeon, egret, etc. {see Hornaday). The savage 
origin of hunting and fishing. Plume hunting. 
"Hunting" with camera and opera-glass as 
civilized substitutes for savage pastimes {see Chap- 
man). Audubon societies. Life of John James 
Audubon {see Burroughs). Pigeon shooting. 
Humane societies. Anti-vivisection societies. 
How to help and co-operate with these societies. 
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Reporting cases of cruelty, short weight, viola- 
tions of public health laws, etc., by students. 
Scouting in the interests of law, order, and 
humanity would be an excellent apprenticeship 
for young citizens. Humanitarianism {see Salt). 
Vegetarianism. Our duty as the most intelligent 
animal with power over other animals. The 
economics of kindness to animals. Federal 
bureau of animal industry. 

The rights of non-human animals (see Salt). 
Laws for the protection of domestic and wild 
animals. Insufficiency of such laws. Most 
crimes are legal. New laws that are needed. 
(Let the students suggest them and discuss them 
pro and con with each other, directed by the 
teacher). " Game " laws. The generally un- 
protected condition of wild animals. 

The evolution and unity of life. The universal 
kinship. The ethical implications of evolution. 
Moral obligation is as shoreless as feeling. 
Humanitarians of history : Plutarch, Pythagoras, 
Seneca, Shelley, Schopenhauer, Howard, Cowper, 
Tolstoy {see Williams). 

The source of ivory, chamois, seal-skin, 
leather, aigrettes, Persian lamb, furs, pearl 
buttons, sirloin, silk, patfe de foie gras, sponges, 
pearls. 

Vegetal ivory, vegetal silk, vegetal leather, 
vegetal furs, vegetal sponges. 

Study of ten new birds. Some of the orders 
and families of birds. 
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The High School 
First Year. 

1. Meaning of Ethics. 

2. Origin of Domesticated Animals. 

3. Vestigial Organs. 

4. Vestigial Instincts. 

5. Savage Origin of Civilized Peoples. 

6. Savage Survivals in Civilized Peoples. 

7. Ethics of School Life. 

8. Habits {see James and White). 

g. Traits of the Ideal Character (see White). 

10. Kindness and Courtesy {see White and 

Everett). 

11. Reproduction in Plants. 

12. Classes of Animals. 

13. Reproduction in Lower Animals. 

14. Reproduction in Mammals. 

15. Human Reproduction. 

16. Sex Hygiene. 

17. The Rights of Women. A comparison of 

ideas by the Class. Not a debate but an 
exploration. 

18. Getting an Education. Including the 

Educated Life, Education as an Invest- 
ment, and Compulsory Education. 

ig. The Care and Treatment of Pets {see 
Saunders). 

20. The Nature and Use of Tobacco. 

Second Year. 

1. The Emotions of a Young Red Partridge 

(Daudet). 

2. Dogs and Men {see Merwin). 
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3. Obedience (see White and Everett). 

4. The Biogenetic Law (physical). 

5. The Biogenetic Law (mental). 

6. Standards of Right and Wrong. 

Especially Utilitarianism. 

7. Honesty and Truthfulness {see White). 

8. The Ethics of Health. 

9. Silent Martyrs of Civilization (see Moore, 67). 

10. Character and Habits of Birds. 

11. Economical Importance of Birds. 

Illustrated with Conrad's Slides. 

12. Audubon Societies. 

13. The Story of Redruff (see Seton, 98). 

14. War and Peace. 

A Comparison of Ideas by the Class. 

15. The Cost of a Skin (see Moore, 67). 

16. Self-Control (see White). 

17. Self-Reliance (see White). 

18. Source of Seal-skin, Ivory, Chamois, Pearls, 

Aigrettes, Persian Lamb, Sponges, Silk, 
Pate de foie gras. 

19. The Ethics of Home Life. 

20. Life and Teachings (ethical) of Jesus. 

Third Year. 

1. Human and Non-Human Mind. 

2. Instinct and Reason. 

3. War : Standing Armies and Navies, Savage 

Origin of War, Moral and Pecuniary 
Evils. 

4. Peace : Peace Societies, Red Cross Society, 

The Hague Tribunal, Internationalism. 

5. Courage and Heroism (see White). 
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|6. The Evolution of Mind. 

7. Unselfishness (see White). 

8. Rights of Non-Human Animals {see Salt). 

A Comparison of Ideas by the Class, 
g. Hunting with a Camera {see Chapman). 
Illustrated with Conrad's Slides. 

10. The Treatment of Criminals. 

Prisons, Scaffolds, Juvenile and Probation 
Courts, Parental Schools. 

11. The Treatment of Defectives. 

Asylums for Blind, Insane, Epileptic, and 
Old. Schools for Deaf and Dumb, Crip- 
ples, and Consumptives. Hospitals. 

12. The Ethics of Business Life. 

Including Betting, Gambling, and Debts. 

13. The Ethics of Citizenship. 

14. Nature and Use of Stimulants. 

15. Humane Societies. 

16. Mutual Aid among Non-human Animals 

{see Kropotkin). 

17. Mutualism Among Men. 

18. Sympathy {see White). 

19. Honesty as an Asset in Life (see Sharp). 

20. Life and Teachings (ethical) of Buddha. 

Fourth Year, 

X. The Story of Silverspot {see Seton, 98). 

2. Ideals. 

3. Egoism and Altruism. 

Including Nature and Origin, The Pre- 
ponderance of Egoism, The Scarcity of 
Altruism, and the ideal relation of the two. 
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4. Laws : Natural and Human, Governmental 

and Moral, Initiative and Referendum. 

5. Some Moral Laws : The Golden Rule, The 

Law of the Larger Self, Might Makes 
Right. 

6. Causes of Immorality. 

Including the Contents of Ethics. 

7. Justice {see White). 

8. Artificial and Natural Selection. 

9. The Evolution of Morals. 

10. The Geographic Distribution of Morals. 

11. Rights of Labor and Capital. 

A Comparison of Ideas by the Class. 

12. Eugenics {see Galton). 

13. Vegetarian Societies. 

14. Social Justice {see Rauschenbusch). 

15. The Ethics of Public Life. 

16. Choosing a Vocation. 

17. Perseverance and Determination {see White). 

18. Ambition {see White). 

19. Getting on in the World {see Matthews). 

20. Men Who Win {see Paris and Thayer). 

All of the general subjects mentioned in this 
course of study are treated in any first-class 
Encyclopaedia. They may be looked up also by 
consulting the catalogues and subject-indexes of 
libraries. Public librarians are always glad to 
help any one in search of information on any 
particular subject. 
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1. Babcock : Bird Day and How to Prepare 

for it. 

2. Bartlett : Animals at Home. 

3. Bates : Story-lessons on Character and 

Manners. 

4. Beebe : Two Bird-lovers in Mexico. 

5. Bell : Animals' Friend Annual. 

Finely illustrated. Instructive and 
amusing articles for both children and 
grown-ups. 

6. Blachan : How to Attract the Birds. 

7. ,, Bird Neighbours. 

8. Bloch : The Future of War. 

9. Brewer : American Citizenship. 

Able and lofty in tone. 

10. Brightwen: Wild Animals Won by 

Kindness. 
Twenty-eight true stories of ths power 
of kindness, and a chapter on " How to 
Study Nature." For the Elementary 
School. 

11. Bryant : How to Tell Stories to Children 

and Some Stories to Tell. 

12. Bryson : Tan and Teckle. 

A charming book for both old and young. 

13. Buckner ; The Immortality of Animals. 

14. Burroughs : Life of John James Audubon. 

15. Cabot : Ethics for Children. 
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16. Carter : Stories of Brave Dogs. 

17. Chapman : Bird Life. 

18. ,, Camps and Cruises of an Or- 

nithologist. 

19. „ Bird Studies with a Camera. 
Chapman is the premier of bird students. 

20. Cornish : Animals at Work and Play. 

21. ,, Animals of To-day. 

22. CoupiN : The Wonders of Animallngenuity. 

23. Darrow : Resist Not Evil. 

24. Dog Stories. 

Published at 22, Regent Street, London, 
S.W., England. 

25. Dumas: My Pets. 

Stories of dogs, monkeys, parrots, etc. 

26. Eddy : Friends and Helpers. 

27. „ Songs of Happy Life. 

Songs with music. 

28. Eliot : Great Riches. 

29. Ellis : Character-forming in Schools. 

30. Emerson: The Conduct of Life. 

31. Evans : Evolutional Ethics. 

32. Everett : Ethics for Young People. 

This is a simple, condensed, and charm- 
ing little book, treating all the various 
elements of human character. 

33. Paris : Winning Their Way . 

34. Firth : Voices of the Speechless. 

35. FoRBUSH : The Boy Problem. 

A Study in Social Pedagogy, with an 
introduction by G. Stanley Hall. 

36. Galton : The Foundation of Eugenics. 

37. Hagenbeck : Beasts and Men. 
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38. Hall (G. Stanley) : Aspects of Child- 

life and Education. 

39. Hall (H. R.) : Days Before History. 

Tales of Primitive Man. For Children. 

40. Halleck : Psychology and Psychic Culture. 

41. Hanley : Our Poor Relations. 

A Brilliant Essay. 

42. Hornaday : American Natural History. 

43. James : Talks to Teachers. 

Has a luminous chapter on " Habit." 

44. Jordan : The Blood of the Nation. 

45. Kautsky : The Class Struggle. 

46. Keitges : Proverbs and Quotations. 

47. KiNGSLEY : Water Babies. 

48. KiRKPATRiCK : War — What For ? 

Brilliant and outspoken. 

49. Kropotkin : Mutual Aid Among Animals. 

Shows the important part played by 
altruism in the life of animals. 

50. Krause : A Manual of Moral and Humane 

Education. 
A splendid book for the elementary 
school. Contains a graded course of 
study for each month of the school year, 
with excellent selections and suggestions 
in art, literature, and nature study. 

51. Leffingwell : The Vivisection Controversy. 

Published by the London Anti-vivisection 
Society, 22, Regent Street, London. 

52. Long : Secrets of the Woods. 

53. „ Ways of Wood Folk. 

54. ,, Wilderness Ways. 

William J. Long has a fascinating pen. His 
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chief anxiety as a writer, however, is not to 
teach tenderness and humanity, but to 
charm his readers. The same thing may be 
said of Thompson-Seton and Charles G. 
D, Roberts. 

55. Lubbock : The Origin of Civilization, and 

The Primitive Condition of Man. 

56. Maccunn : The Making of Character. 

57. Maeterlinck : Our Friend the Dog. 

58. Martyn : The Life of "Wendell Phillips. 

59. Matthews : Getting on in the World. 

60. McLvTYRE : The Cave Boy. 

61. Merwin : Dogs and Men. 

A very superior little book. 

62. Miller : Four-handed Folks 

63. „ First Book on Birds. 

64. ,, True Bird Stories. 

65. „ Our Home Pets : How to keep 

them Well and Happy. 
Olive Thome Miller is always charm- 
ing, sympathetic, and reliable. 

66. Moore : The Universal Kinship. 

67. ,, The New Ethics. 

68. „ Ethics and Education. 

69. Morley : The Bee People. 

70. Ouida : A Dog of Flanders. 

One of the finest things Ouida ever 
wrote. 

71. Page : Ethical Culture Readers (2 vols.). 

Excellent for the Elementary Grades. 

72. PiERSON : Among the Pond People. 

73. Pyle : Stories of Humble Friends. 

Twenty-two excellent stories. 
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74. Rauschenbusch : The Social Crisis. 

75. Roberts : Kindred of the Wild. 

76. ,, Watchers of the Trails. 

Tj. „ Little People of the Sycamore. 

78. Romanes: Animal Intelligence. 

A mine of information on the memory, 
emotions, habits, and reasonings of 
animals, from bivalves to apes, by one 
of the greatest scientists England ever 
produced. 

79. Romanes : Evolution of Mind in Animals. 

80. ,, Evolution of Mind in Man. 
These two volumes are perhaps the most 
monumental works on comparative 
psychology in existence. 

81. Salt : Animals' Rights. 

One of the ablest presentations of the 
claims of humanitarianism ever written. 

82. Salt : The Logic of Vegetarianism. 

83. ,, Kith and Kin. 

A collection of poems and quotations on 
humane subjects. 

84. Saunders : Beautiful Joe. 

The autobiography of a dog. 

85. ,, Beautiful Joe's Paradise. 

A Sequel to Beautiful Joe. 

86. „ My Pets. 

87. ScHOFiELD : The Springs of Character. 

88. ScuDDER : Life of a Butterfly. 

89. Sadler : Moral Instruction and Training 

in Schools. 
A two-volume work giving an account 
of the work in moral education in the 
various countries of the world. 
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go. Sewell : Black Beauty. 

The autobiography of a horse. 

91. Shaler : The Citizen. 

92. „ Domesticated Animals. 

93. Sharp : A Course in Moral Education. 

For the high school. Published by the 
University of Wisconsin. 

94. Sharpe : The Golden Age Cook Book. 

Tells how to live on a bloodless diet. 
The best vegetarian cook book in exist- 
ence. 

95. Suckling : The Humane Educator and 

Reciter. 
Dialogues, sketches, and selections for 
children's entertainments. 

96. Thayer : Men Who Win. 

97. Thomson : The Science of Life. 

Professor Thomson is the most delight- 
ful of living biologists. 

98. Thompson-Seton : Wild Animals I Have 

Known. 

99. ,, Lives of the Hunted. 
100. ,, Boy Scouts in America, 
loi. „ Animal Heroes. 

102. Thorndyke : Introductory Psychology. 

103. Tolstoy: Thou Shalt Not Kill. 

104. Trine : Every Living Creature. 

105. Velvin : Animal Celebrities. 

106. Walsh : The Moral Damage of War. 

107. White (J. T.) : Character Lessons. 

This is an excellent book. It is adap- 
ted to almost any grade, elementary or 
high school. It was prepared for the 
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Character Development League of New 
York. It is the best book on character 
culture in existence. 
io8. White : Animal Lovers' Birthday Book. 

109. Whitehead : Our Dumb Animals and 

How to Treat Them. 
Used as a text in the Colorado public 
schools. Excellent for the elementary 
grades. Readings with questions and 
illustrations. 

110. Williams: The Ethics of Diet. 

111. Wright: Four-footed Americans. 

112. Zola: Why I Love my Dog. 

113. Bates : Story Lessons on Morals and 

Manners. 

114. CoBAT : Ethics for Children. 

By grades and months. For the 
elementary school. Good. 

115. MuMFORD : The Dawn of Character. 

116. Burt: Poems every Child should know. 

117. Jevpett : Control of Body and Mind. 

118. Baldwin: An American Book of Golden 

Deeds, 
iig. Guest: Animal Life Lessons. 
120. WiGLEY : Little Lessons about Animals. 
Any of the foregoing books may be 
obtained through any first-class book 
dealer. Most of them are obtainable 
in public libraries. 
The Moral Education League, an International 
organization, with headquarters at 6, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, London, England, publishes (or 
supplies) a number of helpful books and pam- 
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phlets on Ethical Culture. The following are 
among them : — 

Chesterton : The Garden of Childhood. 

Thirty stories for little folks. Suitable for 
reading aloud, or for re-telling to children. For 
children of seven years. 

Chesterton : The Magic Garden. 

Twenty-eight stories teaching manners, humane- 
ness, justice, order, perseverance, truthfulness, and 
the like. For children of nine or ten years. 

Waldegrave : A Teacher's Handbook of Moral 
Lessons. 

Chapters on manners, justice, thrift, work, etc. 

For children of eleven or twelve years. 

Reid : A Manual of Moral Instruction. 

A text-book covering all the grades of the 
elementary school, from seven to fourteen years. 

Gould : Life and Manners. 

A volume of sixty stories on the subjects of 
self-control, kindness, truthfulness, character, etc. 

Gould : Conduct Stories. 

Fifty-three chapters, with an introductory 
chapter on " The Art of Story Telling." For 
boys and girls from ten to fourteen years. 

Gould : The Children's Book of Moral Lessons. 

Four small volumes of Moral Lessons. For the 
upper grades of the elementary school. There is 
a fifth volume containing " Stories for Moral 
Instruction." 

Hackwood : Lessons on Moral Subjects. 

Forty lessons. For the use of teachers only. 
The lessons are divided into parallel columns of 
Matter and Method. The themes include such 
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subjects as obedience, self-control, kindness, 
cleanliness, loyalty, and the like. 

The American Humane Association, Albany, 
New York, publishes a large number of leaflets 
on humane subjects which may be obtained 
almost free by any one who will write for them. 

"The Animals' Friend " i? a beautiful monthly 
published by Mr. Ernest Bell, York House, 
Portugal St., London, England ; 50 cents a year. 
The best periodical of its kind in the world. The 
Animals' Friend Society is an organization 
promoted by Mr. Bell in connection with his 
magazine. It publishes school pictures, cards, 
leaflets, etc., suitable for use in humane teaching. 

"The Humanitarian," published at 53, 
Chancery Lane, London, is the monthly organ of 
the Humanitarian League of Great Britain. 
The Humanitarian League is the most able, 
dignified, and influential organization of its 
kind in existence. It publishes a number of 
leaflets, pamphlets, and books. 

" Our Dumb Animals " is the organ of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Published at Boston. 

"The Advocate of Peace " is the organ of the 
American Peace Society. Boston : $1,00 a year. 

" Bird Lore " is the organ of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania ; $1,00 a year. 

" Our Animal Friends " is the organ of the 
American S.P.C.A. Published at New York. 

The following list of selections from the 
reading books, supplementary readers, and 
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library books is appended to the Chicago public 
school course in Ethical Culture : — 

First Grade. 

Boston Collection of Kindergarten 
Stories: Wise Old Dobbin, The Hen 
Hawk, Hiawatha, Dick Whittington and His 
Cat, The Origin of the Woodpecker, The 
Street Musicians, The Pea Blossom, The 
Fairy Gift, The Three Gold Fishes. 

Fables and Stories: The Mouse and the 
Lion, The Dove and the Ant. 

Graded Literature Readers, Book IL : 
The Voice in the Wood, Bessie and the 
Birds, The Way to Have a Good Game, A 
Kind Brother, A Kind Girl, In a Minute, Too 
Many Dolls, Piccola. 

Hawthorne Primer : The Little Pine Tree. 

Hawthorne First Reader: Learning to 
Work, Two Men Inside, Dick Smiley's 
Birthday, The Star Money. 

Hawthorne Second Reader : A Story of the 
Aster and the Goldenrod. 

In the Child's' World — Poulsson — How 
Patty Gave Thanks, Christmas in the Barn, 
How a Little Boy Got a New Shirt, 
How Frisk came Home, The West of Many 
Colors, The Farmer and the Birds, The 
Sleeping Apple. 

Lights to Literature, Book I. : King 
Midas, Philemon and Baucis, The Ant and 
the Grasshopper, Phoecus. 

Memory Gems : Mary Chancellor. 
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New Era Second Reader : The Squirrel, 

The Cruel Boy. 
New Century Reader, Book II. : Story of 

Max. 
Stepping Stones to Literature, Book I.: 

The Farmer and His Sons. 
Stepping Stones to Literature, Book II. : 

Hero, A Faithful Friend. 
Stories about Animals : (Flanagan and Co.). 
Stories from the Poets : Atwater. 
Second Grade. 

Appleton's Second Reader : Jamie and 

Bruno. 
Baldwin's Second Year : Androclus and the 

Lion, Fanny and the Chickens. 
Child Life : Second Reader : Little 

Sunshine, Goody Two Shoes, The Ugly 

Duckling, The Little Watch Girl, Queen 

Bee. 
Cyr's Second Reader : Welly's Little Friend, 

Helping Hands, Tim and the Pear, Walter's 

Christmas Tree. 
Harper's Second Reader : How Edward 

Dares, Frank and Nellie, Bessie and Her 

Little Lamb, Which Was the Wiser, Prince, 

Willie Grant, The Flower Bed's Secret, 

Saved by a Lark, Bad Apples. 
Lights to Literature, Book II. : The Two 

Wills, A True Story of Grandma, The 

First Woodpecker, A Story of Gen. Custer 

(Gr. IV.) 
Taylor's Second Reader: I Didn't Think, 

The Christmas Bells, A Daffodil Story. 
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Third Grade. 
Animal Stories. 
Appleton's Third Reader : The New Skates, 

The Crippled Sparrow, The Hunted Fawn, 

The Sparrow in the Ball Ground, The Robin 

and the Snake, Faithful Fido. 
Baldwin's Third Year : The Story of a Lost 

Lamb, A Brave Boy. 
Bird Stories and other Stories : A. L. 

Burt, Publisher. 
Boston Collection of Kindergarten 

Stories : The Lost Lamb, The Surgeon 

Bird, The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Cyr's Third Reader : Kindness, Courage, 

Obedience, Honesty, Industry, Helpfulness, 

Patience. 
Graded Literature Readers — Book III. : 

Benjy in Beastland, A Good Shot. 
Hawthorne Third Reader : The Ten Fairy 

Servants, Edward Able, Florence Night- 
ingale. 
Lights TO Literature, Book III.: A Kind 

Deed, The Dove and the Bee, Tilly's 

Christmas. 
New Era Third Reader : The Duke and 

the Monkey, Stories of Lincoln, Helen 

Keller. 
Stepping Stones to Literature, Book III. : 

The Faithful Little Persian, The Stone in 

the Road, A Dog's Story. 
Through the Years, Book II, : Anecdotes of 

Abraham Lincoln. 
Twilight Stories. 
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Wheeler's Third Reader: The Fairy's 
Two Gifts, Grace Darling, A Bird and a 
Boy. 

Fourth Grade. 

Arrow and the Song, The : Longfellow. 

Baldwin's Fourth Year : Little Jean. 

Black Beauty : Sewell. 

Boy on a Farm, A : Abbott. 

Dumb Animals — and How to Treat Them : 
Whitehead. 

Hawthorne's Fourth Reader : The other 
Side of War. 

Lights to Literature, Book IV. : The 
Leak in the Dike. 

Some Useful Animals : Monteith. 

Sprague's Classic Reader, Book IV. : Gen. 
Grant's Kindness to Horses, Trissey's Christ- 
mas Tree, The Return of Ulysses (Part I.), 
Paternal Love (Part II.), Honesty is the Best 
Policy (Part II.). 

Stories to tell to Children : Bryant, The 
Castle of Fortune. 

Story of Ali Cogia : (Arabian Nights). 

Fifth Grade. 

Beautiful Joe : Saunders. 
Bonny Prince : Sewell. 
Colliery Jim : Nora J. Finch. 
Dog of Flanders, The : Louise de La Ramee. 
Duke: Sewell. 

Epochs in American History : Edward S. 
Ellis. 
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Graded Literature Readers, Book V. : A 

Farewell Appearance, Calet and Bertha, 

Abou Ben Adhem. 
Hiawatha. 
Lights to Literature, Book V. : Patraschej 

The Kindly Jest. 
Little Men : Alcott. 

Lives of the Presidents : Edward S. Ellis. 
Miss Toosey's Mission : E. Whitaker. 
Only a Horse, or Tom's Reform: Charlotte 

McLeod. 
Our Friends, the Birds : Caroline Parker. 
Outdoor Secrets : Margaret F. Boyle. 
Proverbs and Quotations : John Keitges. 
Quotations and Select Stories : Bass. 
Strike at Shane's, The : Sewell. 
Stories from American History : Edward 

S. Ellis. 
Story Hour, The : Wiggin. 
Story of Barry and other St. Bernard 

Dogs, The. 
Story of Lafayette, The : Margaret J. Codd. 
Story of Our Country in Proverb and 

Song : J. C. South. 
Timothy Quest : Wiggin. 

Sixth Grade. 

Bird's Christmas Carol, The : Dwi^gin. 
Friends and Helpers : Eddy. 
Gems OF Literature, Liberty and Patriot- 
ism : De Vere. 
Jackanapes : Ewing (D. C. Heath). 
Little Daffy Down Dilly: Hawthorne. 
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Margaret of New Orleans : Sara Cone 

Bryant. 
Patsy : Dwiggin. 
Peter Cooper : Biography. 
Planting of the Apple Tree, The : Bryant. 
Poor Richard's Almanac. 
Psalm of Life : Longfellow. 
Robert of Sicily : Longfellow. 
Robert of Sicily : Sara Cone Bryant (Stories 

to tell Children). 
Sprague's Classic Reader, Book V. : The 

Saving of " Bones," Love's Sacrifice. 
Stories : Damon and Pythias, The Sword of 

Damascus, Alexander and Diogenes, Regulus. 
Story of a Short Life : Balliet (D. C. Heath). 
Washington's Rules of Behavior. 
Waste Not, Want Not Stories : (Johnson) 

(American Book Company). 

Seventh Grade. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The : Dickens. 
Christmas Carol : Dickens. 
Great Stone Face, The : Hawthorne. 
Hero Stories from American History : 

Blaisdell. 
Isle of Long Ago, The : Taylor. 
King of the Golden River, The : Ruskin. 
Nathan Hale : Finch. 
Stories : Richard Cceur-de-Lion, Blondel, 

Bayard, Saladin. 
Way to Heaven, The : J. G. Holland. 
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Eighth Grade. 

American Book of Golden Deeds : Baldwin. 

Blue and the Gray, The : Finch. 

Chambered Nautilus, The : Holmes. 

Children of the Tenements : J. A. Riis. 

Golden Deeds : Charlotte Yonge. 

Lives and Stories Worth Remembering : 
Kupfer (A. B. Co.). 

Man Without a Country, The : Hale. 

Pocket Rifle, The: Trowbridge (all of 
Trowbridge's are good). 

Sandalphon : Longfellow. 

Stories from Life : Marden (A. B. Co.). 

Stories of Daring Deeds: Youth's Com- 
panion Series. 

Thanatopsis: Bryant. 

The Arthurian Legend, 

True Bird Stories : Miller (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co.). 

True Citizen, The : Smith. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. 
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20. METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS 

Maxims, proverbs, and sayings are the hived 
wisdom of the ages. They represent human 
experience boiled down to sentences. They are 
morality in the form of tablets. A good many of 
these have been turned out by the race in past 
times. "We ought to get acquainted with them. 

We are often called upon to make decisions at 
the crack of the pistol. The maxim is about the 
best thing in existence for such emergencies. 
Maxims, sayings, adages, and apothegms should 
be planted in the minds of the young at all the 
cross-roads of temptation to act as guides to 
them when they stand pondering which way to 
go. A maxim should be associated with every 
important subject. And when the subject comes 
up the maxim will appear spontaneously to point 
the way, like a beacon at night. This was Kant's 
idea of the way morals should be taught. 



It is a truth pretty well established by both 
experience and analogy that you can't get blood 
out of a turnip. Don't expect to be successful 
in teaching anything until you have acquired 
some knowledge and understanding of the subject 
you purpose to present. 



The pedagogy of ethical culture is not different 
in kind from the pedagogy of any other subject. 
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First knowledge ; then the same enthusiasm and 
ingenuity which insure success in teaching 
algebra or geography will insure success in 
teaching the science and art of correct conduct. 



The same laws of economy and specialization 
which have brought about departmental teaching 
in other subjects will in time bring about depart- 
mental teaching in ethics. 



In the study and discussion of animals that do 
not reside in the locality pictures may be used, 
just as pictures and maps are used in geography 
as substitutes for absent parts of the earth. 



The Question is one of the best devices ever 
invented for the teacher. It provokes thought. 
It is a challenge. It assigns tasks. It starts the 
mind on expeditions which it never would think 
of undertaking without invitation. 



Talk with children, not to them. Induce them 
to ask questions, tell stories, and relate experi- 
ences. Make them feel that they are factors in 
doing humane work. 



Teach the young to compare their ideas with 
others on the various doctrines in the midst of 
which they find themselves. Many persons have 
been led to discard opinions, by which they 
otherwise would have been handicapped all their 
lives, by being called upon accidentally to take the 
other side in debate. 
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The lives of great and good men have a power- 
ful effect on the young. The mind has models 
and ideals. When we read of the struggles 
and triumphs of the great and good, we are 
instinctively inclined to do as they did. 
Use the biography. 



An important thing to bear in mind in dealing 
with good and bad is to keep the good that is in 
men busy and the bad idle. 

In schools were there are a number of teachers 
the work of instruction can be economized by 
grouping the pupils for the ethical lesson. Many 
subjects can be presented to two hundred about 
as easily as to twenty. By shifting the teachers 
each time to different groups, the same lesson 
may be given in time to the whole school. There 
is, however, in this method a loss in the personal 
element of the teaching. 



It is no longer a question of whether ethical 
culture should be taught in the schools or not, 
or whether it can be taught. We have passed 
that stage. We have got to teach it. It is a 
"ground-hog case." The question before us 
now is regarding the best methods of teaching it. 



The following extracts are from suggestions 
accompanying the course of study in ethical 
culture used in the Chicago elementary schools : — 

" Material suitable for ethical culture work is 
found in abundance in connection with the 
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regular school work. More than half the selec- 
tions in the regular readers contain exactly what 
is required. The pictures in the primer are 
excellent for this purpose. In the supplementary 
reading and library books the material is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Nature study, history and 
civics afford occasions for practical work. The 
work also blends easily and naturally with the 
exercises at the opening of school, with Friday 
afternoon, holiday and Arbour and Bird Day 
exercises, and with memory gems and songs." 

" A good deed done or told gives joy to 
children; a bad deed is hateful. Thus their 
feelings influence their judgment. For this 
reason the story is the best means for making 
strong and lasting impressions." 

" A feeling does not grow into a habit unless 
there are occasions for its exercise in actual 
deeds with consequent joy to the doer. The 
school life affords opportunities for such exercise, 
and other occasions may be created or suggested, 
but such occasions should not be obviously 
made." 

"When under the care of a good teacher 
children's tendencies in the school life are 
toward honesty, obedience, attention to duty, 
respect for the rights of others, self-control, etc. 
If long under a good teacher, habits of right 
doing and right feeling are formed. For the 
most part this influence of the teacher cannot be 
analyzed or attained by conscious effort, but it is 
the strongest and most vital of all the influences 
of the school." 
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The teacher should be a perfume as well as a 
tonic. 



A school should be a great improvement 
association for the community in which it 
exists. Boys especially are often disposed to 
ally themselves with the lawless and deteriorating 
influences in society. This must not be. The 
influence of the school should be constructive — 
for peace and order and the improvement and 
beautification of the community. 



There are certain subjects — like history, litera- 
ture, civics, nature study, biology, psychology 
and hygiene — where it is especially easy to 
introduce the most impressive lessons in ethical 
and character culture. In teaching ethics it is 
best not to be too direct about it. " Don't spread 
your net in sight of the bird." 



The old method of teaching morals was dog- 
matic— "Thou Shalt" and "Thou shalt not." 
It was a method well suited to the simple- 
minded children of the vanished centuries. But 
it is a failure to-day. And it is destined to give 
way to one based on science and reason. Dog- 
matism is adapted only to the pre-rational period 
of credulity — the period of racial and individual 
infancy, when the mind accepts everything that 
is offered to it. As information grows and the 
rational powers develop authority must give way 
more and more to appeals to the understanding. 
This is the Age of Science. Men must be 
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' ' shown." Dogmatic ethics is a pyramid standing 
on its apex, while the ethics of evolution reposes 
on the broad and immutable foundations of 
biology, sociology, psychology, and history. 



"The depicting of worthy character and the 
imitating of noble example tend to make one 
noble. Did you never observe how imitation, 
beginning in early youth, at last sinks into the 
constitution and becomes a second nature of 
body, voice, and mind ? " — Plato. 



" Refuse to express a passion and it dies. 
Count ten before venting your anger, and its 
occasion seems ridiculous. Whistling to keep 
up courage is no mere figure of speech. On the 
other hand, sit all day in a moping posture, 
sigh and reply to everything in a dismal voice, 
and your melancholy lingers. There is no more 
valuable precept in moral education than this : 
if we wish to correct evil tendencies in ourselves, 
we must assiduously and, at first, cold-bloodedly 
go through the outward movements of those 
opposite tendencies which we wish to cultivate. 
The reward of persistency will infallibly come in 
the fading out of the sullenness and depression 
and the advent of real cheerfulness and kindliness 
in their stead." — James. 



" The law of physical development is true of 
moral development. Our souls, like our bodies, 
grow into the modes in which they are exercised. 
It is by striving to act that our desires come to a 
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fuller, more persistent, and more definite develop- 
ment. It is by repetition of action that the 
corresponding desires are organized into habits. 

But the formation of habits requires time — 
time for action and time for rest. The persever- 
ing youth may wake up some fine morning to 
find himself one of the capable ones of his 
generation or in the strong grip of some stealthy 
vice." — MacCunn. 
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Hartlal. Select Epigrams. ByF. A. Paley, 

M.A., LL.D., and the late W. H. Stone. 

41. 6d. 
Ovid: Fasti. By F. A. Faley.M.A., LL.D. 

Books HI. and IV. is.U. 



SallUSt: Catilinaandjugurtha. ByG. Lon«, 
M.A., and J. G. Frazer, M.A. ji. M. 
Or separately, as. each. 

Virgil : Conington's Edition, abridged. 
Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid. Books I.- 
IV.,4i.6ii. Aeneid. Books V.-XII., 41. 6i. 
Or in 9 separate parts, is. 6d. each. 

Xenophon; Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, 
Index, and Three Maps. By J. F. Mac- 
MicHAEL. In^ volumes, is. 6d. each. 

Cyropaedia. By G. M. Gorhau, 

M.A. 3s. 6d. Books I. and II., 11. id. 
Books V. and VI., is. 6d. 

Memorabilia. By P. Frost, M.A. y. 
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Cambridge Texts with Notes 

Price IS. 6d. eaph, with exceptions 
Sophocles. 



Aesdiylns, 6 Vols. Prometheus Vinctus 
— Septem contra Thebas — Agamemnon — 
Persae — Eumepides — Choephoroe. By 
F. A. PAtsy, M.A., LL.D. - 

Cicero, 3 Vols. DeAmidtia— DeSenectute 
— Epistolae Selectae, By Giorgi Long, 
M.A. 

Euripides. n Vols. Alcestis — Hippo- 
lytus — Hecuba — Bacchae — Ion (ii.)— 
Phoenissae'— Troades — Hercules Furens^^ 
Andromache^ Iphigenia in Tauris— Sup- 
plices. By'F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

Ovid. Selections' from the Amores, Tnstia, 
Heroides, and Metamorphoses. By A. J. 
Maclsane. M.A. 

Ovid. Fasti. Books III. and IV.— Books 
V. and VI. By F. A. Paley, LL.D. 
is. eaich. 



4 Vols. Oedipus Tyrannus— 

Antigone — Electra— Ajax. By F. A. Paiey, 

M.A., LL.D. 
Terence. 4 Vols. Andria — Hautontimoru- 

menos — Phormlo — Adelphi. By Prof. 

Wagner. 
T^gil. 13 Vols. Abridged from Prof. CoNiNo- 

ton's Edition by Professors Nbttlsship 

and Wagner and Rev, J. G. Shbppard. 
Zenophon: Anabasis. 6 Vols, Mac- 

MiCHAEL's Edition, revised by J. E. Mel- 

HuisH, M.A. In separate Books. 
Book I.— Books II. and III.— Book IV.— 

Book v.— Book VI.— Book VII. 
Zenophon : Hellenica. Book I. and Book IL 

By the Rev. L. D. DowDALl, M.A,< 

B.D. 31. each. 



Cambridge Texts 



AeSChjlllS. ByF.A.PALEY, M.A., LL.D. is. 

Caesar De Bello Galileo. By o. Long, 

M.A. II. 6d. 

Cicero De Senectute et De Amicitia et 
Epistolae Selectae. By G. long, m.a. 

Clceronls Oraticnes in Verrem. By G. 

Long, M.A, is. 6d. 
EuripldeB. By F, A, Paley, M,A,, LL.D. 

3 vols. is. each. 
Herodotus. By J. W. Blakesi.ey, B.D. 

3 vols. is. 6d. each. 
Horatius. By A. J. Macleane, M,A, 

If, 6ii. 

Juvenalis et Fersius, By A. 1, Macieanx, 

M.A. IJ.6J. 
Lucretius. By H, A, J, Muhro, M.A. ii. 
Ovldius. By A. Palmer, M.A., G. M. 

Edwards, M.A., G. A. Davies, M.A., S. G. 

Owen, M.A., A. E. Houshan, M.A., and 

J. P. Postdate, M.A., Litt.O. 3 Vols, 

aj, each. 



Sallnstl Catilina et Jusurtlia. By & 

Long, M.A. is. 6d. 
Sophocles. By F, A, Paley, M,A., LL.D. 

is. 6d. 
Terentius. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. is. 
Thucydides. By J. W. Donaldsun, B.D. 

3 vols. is. each. 
Vergilius. ByJ. Conington, M.A. 31, 
Zenophontis Anabasis. By j. F. Mac- 

MICHAEL, M.A. Ii. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Edited 

by F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 41. 6d, 

Editio Major. Containing the readings 

approved by Bp, Westcott and Dr, Hort, 
and those adopted by the revisers, etc. 
Small post 8vo. New Edition, with emen- 
dations and corrections by Prof, Esk 
Nestle. Printed on India paper, limp 
cloth, 6s. net ; limp leather, >js. 6d. net ; or 
interleaved with writing paper, limp 
leather, 10s. 6d. net. 



Other Editions, Texts, &c. 



AntbOlogia Latina. A Selection of Choice 
Latin Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. 
John Thackeray, M,A. i6mo, 41. 6d. 

AntbolOgia Graeca, A Selection from the 
Greek Poets. By Rev. F. St. John 
Thackeray, M.A. i6mo. 4s. 6d. 

Arlstophanis Comoediae. Edited by H. A, 
HOLDEN, LL,D, Demy 8vo. i8f. 

The Plays separately : Acharnenses, is. ; 
Equites, IS. 6d,; Nube^, i's.i Vespae, aj. ; 
Pax, 2s. ; Lysistrata, et Xhesmophoriazu- , 
sae, 4S. ', Aves, is. ; Ranae, is. ; Piutus, is. ] 

Aristoplianes, The Comedies of. The 

Greek Text, revised, and a Metrical Trans- I 



lation on Opposite Pages, together with 
Introduction and Commentanr, By Ben> 
JAMIN BicKLEY Rogers, M.A, ovols, Fcap, 
4to, i$s. each. 

Now Ready: Vol, L, containing The 
Acharnians and The Knights; Vol. JV., 
containing The Lysistrata and The Thes-- 
mophoriazusae ; and Vol. V., containing 
The Frogs and The Ecclesiazusae; and the 
following separate plays : Acharnians^ 
JOS. 6d. ; Knights, los. 6d. ; Frogs, lor, fid,; 
Ecclesiazusae, 71. 6d. ; Lysistrata, loj, 6d, ; 
Thesmophoriazusae, 'js. 6d. ; Birds, lor. 6d. ;. 
Piutus ^ith the Men'£chmi of Plautus)^ 
8s. 6d. ; Menjechmi, separately, is, 6d, ' 



Select Educational Catalogue 



Other Editions, Texts, See— continued 



CatuUne. Edited by J. P. Postoate, M.A., 
LiTT.D. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 

Goipns Foetanuu Latinorum, si se 

aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lec- 
tionum varietate instructorum, edidit Jo- 
hannes Percival Postgatb, Litt.D. a 
vols. Large post 4to. sfx. net each. Or 
in Five Parts. Parts I. and II., 121. net 
each ; Parts III. and IV., gl. net each ; 
Part v., 6s. net. 

Corpus Foetarum Latinorum. Edited by 

Walker, i thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, z8f, 

HalL Uundus Alter et Idem. Edited 
as a School Reader by H. f. Anderson, 
M.A. 2j. 

Horace. The Latin Text, with Conington's 
Translation on opposite pages. Pocket Edi- 
tion. 41. net; or in leather, $5. net. Also 
in 3 vols., limp leather. The Odes, af. net; 
Satires and Epistles, 21. td, net. 

Uvy. The first five Books. Frendevills's 
edition revised bv T. H. Frbese, M.A. 
Books I., II., III.,lV., V. IS. id. each. 

Lucan. The Pbarsalia. By C. E. Has- 

KlNs, M.A. With an Introduction by 
W. E. Heitland, M.A. Demy 8vo, x^j. 

LucTetins. Titl Lucreti Carl de re- 
rum natura libri sex. Edited with 

Notes, Introduction, and Translation, by. 
the late H. A. J. Munro. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. Introduction, Text and 
Notes, z8f. Vol. III. Translation, 6s, 

Ovid. The Metamorphoses. Book xill. 

With Introduction and Notes by Prof. C. H. 
Kebne, M.A. 2i.6d. 



Ovid. The Ketamorphosea. Book xiv. 

With Introduction and Notes by Prof. 

C. H. Keens, M.A. is.6d. 

«,* Books XIII. and XIV. together. 31. 6d. 

PersiUB. A Fersii Flacci Satirarum 

Liher. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by A. Pretor, M.A. %s. 6d. net. 

Findar. Myths from Fiadar. Selected 

and edited by H. R. Kino, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Post $vo. 2s. 6d, net. 

Plato. The Proem to the Republic of 

Plato. (Book I. and Book II, chaps, i— 10.) 
Edited, with Introduction, Critical Notes, 
and Commentary, by Prof. T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D. 6s. 
Fetronli Cena Trimalchionis. Edited 
and Translated by W. D. Lowe, M.A. 
IS. 6d, net. 

Propertiua. Sextl Froperti Carmiua 

recognovit J. P. Postoate, Litt.D. 4to. 
is. net. 

Butllius : Rutilii Claudii Namatiani de 

KeditU SUO Uhri Duo. With introduc- 
tion and Notes by Prof. C. H. Keene, M.A., 
and English Verse Translation by G. F. 
SataoeArmstrong,M.A., D.Lit. >js. 6d. net. 
Theocritus. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. J. Cholheley, M.A. Crown 
8vo. ijs. 6d. 

Theognis. The Elegies of Theognis, 
and other Elegies included in the 
Theognidean Sylloge. With introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Appendices, by 
J. Hudson Williams, M.Ai Crown 8vo. 
*]s. 6d. net. 

Thucydides. The History of the Felo- 
ponnesian War. With Notes and a 
Collation of the MSS. By the late 
R. Shilleto, M.A. Book I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Book II. Ss. 6d. 



Latin and Greek Class Books 



Bell's Illustrated Latin Readers. 

Edited by E. C. iVl.^RCHANTi M.A. 
Pott 8vo. With brief Notes, Vocabularies, 

and numerous Illustrations, is. each. 
Scalae Frimae. A Selection of Simple 

Stories for Translation into English. 
Scalae Mediae. Short Extracts from 

Eutropius and Caesar. 
Scalae Tertiae. Selections in Prose and 
Verse from Fh^d^us, Ovid, Nepos and 
Cicero. 

BeU's Illustrated Latin Course, for the 

First Year. In three Parts. By E. C. 
Marchant, M.A., and J. G. Spencer, B.A. 
With Coloured Plates and numerous other 
Illustrations. is,6d. ea.ch. 
Bell's Concise Latin Course. Fart I. 
By E. C. Marchant, M.A., and J. G. 
Spencer, B.A. 2s. 

Bell's Concise Latin Course. Fart II. 

By E. C. Marchant, M.A., and S. E. 
WiNBOLT, M.A. 2S. 6d. 



CothumulUS. Three Short Latin Historical 
Plays. By Prof. E. V. Arnold, Litt.D. 
With or without Vocabulary, is. Vocabu- 
lary separately, 4rf. 

EclOgie Latinse; or, First Latin Reading 
Book. With Notes and Vocabulary by the 
late Rev. P. Frost, M.A. is.6d. 

Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. 

By T. Collins, M.A. 2s.6d. 
Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. 

By T. Collins, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Latm Unseens. Selected and arranged by 

E. C, Marchant, M.A. u. 
Latin Reader (Verse and Prose). By W. 

King Gillies, M.A., and H. J.Anderson, 

M.A. 2J. 
Latin of the Empire (Prose and Verse). 

By W. King Gillies, M.A., and A. R. 

CUMMINO, M.A. 4^. 6d. 

First Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position. By E. A. Wells, M.A. With 

Vocabulary, is. . . \ 

Materials for Latin Frose Composition 
By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 2s. Keys 41. net 



G. Bell y Sons' 



Latin and Greek Class 'Boolss— continued 



Passages for Translation into Latin 

Prose. By Professor H. Nettleship, 

M.A. 3J. Key, 4J. 6J. net. 
Easy Translations from Nepos, Caesar, 

Cicero, Livy, &c., for Retranslation into 

Latin. By T. Collins, M'.A. is. 
HemoraliiliaLatina. By F. W. Levander, 

F.R.A.S. I,. 

Test Questions on tlie Latin Langnage. 

By F. W. Letander, F.R.A.S. is.bd. 

Latin Syntax Exercises. By L. D. 

Wainwrioht, M.A. Five Parts. Sd. each. 
A Latin Verse Book. By the Rer. p. 

Frost, M.A. «. Key, Jj. net. 
Latin Elegiac Verse, Easy Exercises in. 

By the Rer. J. Penrose, v. Key, 31, id. 

net. 
Foliorum SilTnla. Part I. Passages for 

Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic 

Verse. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. is. 6d. 

Hov to Pronounce Latin. By j. p. 

POSTGATE, LiTT.D. u. net. 



Res Romanae, being brief Aids to.the His- 
tory, Geography, Liters^ture and Antiquities 
of Ancient Rome. By E. P. Coleridoe, 
M.A. With 3 maps. sr. fid. 

Climax Prote. A First Greek Reader. 

With Hints and Vocabulary. By E. C. 
Marchant, M.A. With 30 illustrations. 
II. 6d. 

Greek Verbs. Byi. s.Baird,t.C.d. is.6i. 
Analecta Grseca minora. With Notes and 

Dictionary. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 

aj. 
Unseen Papers in Greek Prose and Verse. 

By T. Collins, M.A. 3/. 

Notes on Greek Accents. By the Rt. Rer. 

A. Barrv, D.D. ij. 
Res Graecae. Being Aids to the study of 
the History, Geography, Archsology, and 
Literature of Ancient Athens. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. With j Maps, ) Flans, 
and 17 other illustrations, jr. 

Notabilia Quaedam. n. 



Bell's Classical Translations 

Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, is. each 



£scliyllis: Translated by Walter Head- 
LAM,LiTT.D., and C. E. S. Headlah,M.A. 
Agamemnoni-The Suppliants— Choephoroe 
— Eumenides — Prometheus Bound — Per- 
sians — Seven against Thebes. 

Aristopbanes ; The Achamians. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Covington. B.A. 

The Plutus. Translated by M. T. 

QuiNN, M.A. 

Caesar's Gallic War. Translated by W. A. 
M'DlviTTE, B.A. 3 Vols. (Books l.-IV., 
and Books V..Vn.). 

Gicero: Friendship and Old Age. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Wells, M.A. 

Orations. Translated by Prof. C. D. 

YoNGB, M.A, 6 vols. Catiline, Murena, 
Sulla and Archias (in one vol.). Manilian 
Law, SextiuB, Milo. 

Semostbenes on the Crown, Translated 
by C. Rann Kennedy. 

Euripides. Translated by E. P. Coleridge, 
M.A. 14 vols. Medea — Alcestis— Heradei- 
d« Hippolytus — Supplices — Troades — Ion 
— Andromache — Bacchae — Hecuba — Her- 
cules Furens — Orestes — Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Homer's Iliad. Bks. I.andir.Bks. III.-IV., 
Bk». V.-VI., Bks. VII.-VIH., Bks. IX-X., 
Bks. XI.-Xll., Bks. XIII. and XIV. Trans- 
lated by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 7 vols. 

Book XXIV. Translated by E. H. 

Blakeney, M.A. 

Horace. Translated by A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D. 4 vols. Odes, Books I. and 
II.— Odes, Books 111. and IV., Carmen 
Seculare and Epodes — Satires — Epistles 
and Ars Foetica. 



Trana- 
5 Tolsl 
Trans- 



it. 

Llvy. BooksV. and VI. Translated by E. S. 
Weymouth, M.A.Lond. WithMaps. svols. 

— Book IX. Translated by Francis 
Storr, M.A. With Map. 

— Books XXI., XXIL, XXIII. 
lated by J. Bernard Baker, M.A. 

Lucan: The Pharsalia. Book I. 
lated by Frederick Conway, M.A. 

Ovid's Fasti. Translated by Henry T. 
Riley, M.A, 3 vols. Books I. and II.— 
Books III. and IV.— Books V. and VI. 

Tristia. Translated by Henry T. 

Riley, M.A. 

Plato : Apology of Socrates and Crito (l vol.), 
Phsdo, and Protagoras. Translated by H. 
Gary, M.A. 3 vols. 

PlautUS I Trinummus, Aulularia,Mensecbmi, 
and Captivi. Translated by Henry T. 
Riley, M.A. 4 vols. 

SophOldes. Translated by E. P. Cole- 
ridge, M.A. 7 vols. Antigone — Fhiloc- 
tetes — CEdipus Rex — CEdipus Coloneus— 
Elect ra — Trachinis — Ajax. 

Thucydides. Book VI. Translated by 
E. C. Marchant, M.A. 

Book VII. Translated by E. C. Mar- 
chant, M.A. 

Virgil. Translated by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 6 vols. Bucolics — Georgics — 
4%neid, 1-3 — ^neid, 4-6 — iSneid, 7-9— 
i^neid, lo-ia. 

Zenophon'S Anabasis. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With Map, 3 
vols. Books I. and II.— Books III., IV., 
and v.— Books VI. and VII. 
— Hellenics. Books I. and II. Trani. 
lated by the Rev. H. Dale, M.A. 



llvy. Books I., II., III., IV. Translated by - 

J. H. Freese, M.A. With Maps. 4 vols. ' 
*,* For other Translations from the Classics, see the Catalogue of Bohn's 
'■ Libraries, which will be forwarded on application. 
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MATHEMATICS 

FvXl Catalogue of Mathematical Boohs fost free on amplication 

Cambridge Mathematical Series 



Public School Aiitluiietib. By w. M. 

Bakir, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 
3i. (td. Or with Answers, 4;. 6d. 

The Student's Arithmetic. By w. M. 

Bakir, M.A., and A. A. Bournk, M.A. 
With or without Answers. 2J. 6d. 

New School Arithmetic. By c. Pindle- 

BURY, M.A., and F. £. Robinson, M.A. 

With or without Answers. 4J. 6d. In 

Two Parts. 2s. 6d, each. 
Key to Part II., Ss. 6ii. net. 
New School Examples in a separate 

volume, M. Or in Two Parts, is. 6d. and aj. 
Arithmetic, with Sooo Examples. By C. 

PiNOLiBDRY, M.A. 4/. 6d. In Two Parts. 

». 6d. each. 
Key to Part 11., 71. 6d. net. 

Examples in Arithmetic. Extracted from 

the above. 31. Or in Two Parts, is. 6d. 

and 2s. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By C. Pindle- 

BURY, M.A., and W. S. Beard, F.R.G.S. 
2s.6d. Part I. separately, 15. Part II., u. 6(1. 

Arithmetic for Indian Schools. By C. 

Pendlebury, M.A., and T. S. Tait. ' 3/. 

Examples in Arithmetic. ByC.o.TucssY, 

M.A. With or without Answers, is. 

Junior Practical Mathematics. By W. 

J. Stainer, B.A. 2s.f with Answers, 
3.T. 6d. Part I., IS. 4d., with Answers, is. 6(2. 
Part 11., IS. 4(f. 

Elementary Algebra. By w. M. Baker, 

M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. With or 
without Answers. 4s. 6d. In Two Parts. 
Part I., 2S. 6d., or with Answers, 3;. Fart 
II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d, 
Key, loj. net ; or in a Parts, ss. net each. 
Examples in Algebra, Extracted from 
above^ With or without Answers, 3J. Or 
in Two Parts. Part I., is. dd., or with 
Answers, af. Part II., with or without 
Answers, 2S, 

Examples in Algebra. By c. o. Tuckey, 

M.A. With or without answers, y. 

Supplementary Examples, bd. net. 

Elementary Algebra for use in Indian 

Schools. ByJ.T. Hathornthwaite, M.A. 

2S. 

Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whit- 
worth, M.A. 'js. 6(2. 

DCC Exercises, including Hints for 

the Solution of all the Questions in " Choice 
and Chance." 61. 

Euclid. Bookal.— VI., andpartof BookXI. 
By Horace Deiohton, M.A. 4/. 6(2., or 
Book I., zr. Books I. and II., ir. 6(2. Books 
1.— III., ai.6(2. Books I.— IV., jj. Books 
III. and IV., i». 6(2. Books V.— XI., ai. 6(2. 

Introduction to Euclid. By Horace 
DBiOHTON,M.A.,andO.EMTAaE, B.A, is.td. 

Euclid. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern 
Geometry. By J. McDowell, M.A. 6j. 

Elementary Graphs. By w. M. Baeer, 

M. A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 6(2. net. 



A New Qeometry. By w. M. Baeer, M.A., 

and A. A. Bournb, M.A. Crown 8vo. ai. 6(2. 

Elementary Geometry. By w.m. Baker, 
M.A,, and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 41. 6(2. Or 
in Parts. Book I., u. Books I. and II., 
11.6(2. Books I.-III.,ai.6(2. Books 11. and III., 
IS. 6(2. Book IV., If. Books I.-IV., u. 
Books II.-IV., ai. 6(2. Books IH. and IV., 
II. 6(2. Book v., II. 6(2. Books IV. and V., 
ai. Books IV.-VII., 31. Books V..VIIJ, 
ai. 6(2. Books VI. and VII., 11, 6(2. 
Answers to Examples. 6(2. net. Key, 61. net. 

Geometry for Schools. By W. Q. Bor- 
CHAROT, M.A., and the Rev. A. D. Perrott, 
M.A. Vol. I., If.; Vol. II., II. 6(2. J Vol. 
III., IJ. 6(2. [Vols. IV.-VI., in the Press. 

Examples in Practical Geometry and 

Mensuration. By J.W. Marshall, M.A., 
and C. O. Tuckey, M.A., 11. 6(2- 

A New Trigonometry for Schools. By 

W. G. Borcbardt, M.A., and the Rev. 
A. D. Perrott, M.A. 41. 6(2. Or in Two 
Parts, as. 6(2. each. 
Key, loi. net ; or in 3 Parts, $s. net each'. 

Elementary Tilgonometiy. By Charles 

Pendlebury, M.A., F.R.A.S. 41. 6(2. 

Short Course of Elementary Plane Tri- 
gonometry. By Charles Pendlebury, 

Elementary Trigonometry, ey J. M. 
Dyer, M.A., and the Rev. R. M. Whit- 
combe, M.A. 41. 6(2. 

Algebraic Geometry. By w. M. Baker, 
M.A. 61. Part I. (The Straight Line and 
Circle), ai. 6(2. Key, 71. 6(2. net. 

Practical Solid Geomet^. By the Rev. 

Percy Unwin, M.A. 41. bd. 
Analytical Geometry for Beginners. 

By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A. Part I. The 
Straight Line and Circle, ai. 6(2. 

Conic Sections, treated Geometrically. By 
W. H. BESANr, Sc.D., F.R.S, 41.6(2. Key, 
Ji. net. 

Elementary Conies, being the first 8 chap- 
ters of the above. 31. 6(2. 

Conies, the Elementary Geometry of. 

By Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. Ji. 
Differential Calculus for Beginners. 
By A. LoDQE, M.A. With Introduction by 
Sir Oliver Lodqb. 41. bd. 

Integral Calculus for Beginners. By 

A. Lodge, M.A. as. bd. 

Roulettes and Glissettes. By w. H. 

Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S. is. 
Geometlical Optics. An Elementary 
Treatise by W. S. Aldib, M.A. 41. 

Practical Mathematics. By h. A. Stern, 

M.A., and W. H.Topham. 61.; or Part I., 
ai. 6(2.; Part II., 31. 6(2. , 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By w. H. 

Besant, Sc.D. 41.612. Solutions, 51 n(*t. 
Elements of Hydrostatics. By c. M. 
Jessoi', M.A., and G. W. Caunt, M.A. 
21. 6(2. 
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Cambridge Mathematical Series— cowfoMwed 



Elementary Uechaalcs. By c. M . Tessop, 
M.A., and J. H. Havelock, M.A., D.Sc. 

Ezperimental Uecluuiics for Schools. 

By. Frid Charles, M.A., and W. H. 
Hewitt, B.A., B.Sc. 31. td. 
The Student's Dynamics. Comprising 

statics and Kinetics. By G. M. Minchin, 
M.A., F.R.S. 3/-6ii. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. 
Baker, MA. New Revised Edition, 41. 6ii. 
Key; lu. 6d, net. 

Elementary Dynamics. ByW.GARNSTT, 
M.A., U.C.L. 6s. 



H. 



Dynamics, A Treatise on. By W. 
BisANT, Sc.D., F.R.S, loi. 6i. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. 
Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 4r. 6i2. 

Elemeniary FhysiCS, Examples and Ex- 
amination Papers in. By w. Gallatly, 
M.A. 41. 

Mechanics, A Collection of Problems in 
Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A. 6i. 

Uniform Volume 
Geometrical Drawing. For Army and 



other Examinations. By R. Harris, y, bd. 

The Junior Cambridge Mathematical Series. 



A Junior Arithmetic. By c. Pehdlebuky, 

M.A. , and F. E. Robinson, M.A, i(. 6d 
With Answers, is. 



Examples from a Junior Arithmetic. 

Extracted from the above, u. ; with 
Answers, is. 6d. 

Other Mathematical Works 



A First Algebra. By W. M. Bakir, M.A., 

and A. A. Bourne, M.A. is. fid. ; or with 

Answers, 2S. 
A First Geometn'. By W, M. Baker, 

M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. With or 

without Answers, ir. 6d, . 

Elementary Mensuration. By w. M. 
Baker, M.A., and A.A. Bourn B,M.A. is.6d. 



The Mathematical Gazette. Edited by 

W. J. Greenstreet, M.A. (Jan., March, 
May, July, Oct. and Dec.) is. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of Elementary Mathe- 
matics, being the Reports of the Committee 
of the Mathematical Association. 6d, net. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in Fre- 
paratory Schools. Report of the Mathl. 

Assn. Committee, Nov., Igo'j. id. net. 
The Teaching of Elementanr Algebra 
and Numerical Trigonometry. Being 

the Report of the Mathl. Assoc. Committee, 
191 r. ' 3d.- net. 
The Correlation of Mathematics and 
Science. Report of the Mathl. Assn. 
Committee. 6d. net. 

A New Shilling Arithmetic. By c. 
Pendlbbury, M.A., and F. E. Robinson, 
M.A. ij. ; or with Answers, is. ^d. 

A Shilling ArithmeUC. By Charles 
Pbndlebury, M.A., and W. S. Beard, 
F.R.G.S. IS, With Answers, 11. 41!. 

Elementary Arithmetic. By the same 

' Authors. IS. 6d. With or without Answers. 

Graduated Arithmetic, for junior and 

Private Schools. Sv the same Authors. 
Parts I., II., and III., id. each-; Parts IV., 
v., and VI., 4d. each ; Part Vll., 6d. 

Answers to Parts 1; and II;, ^d. net ; 
Parts III.-VII., 41/. net each. 

Arithmetic for the Standards (Scheme 
B). Standard I., sewed, ad., cloth, 3d. ; 
in.. III., IV., and v., sewed, sd.each, cloth, 

. "4d, each; VI. and VII., sewed, 4d. each, 

/- doth, 6d. each. Answers to each Stand- 
ard, 4d. net each. 

Test Cards in Arithmetic (Scheme B). 
ByCPENDLiBURYiM.A. For Standards II., 
III.. IV.i v.. VI. and VII. is. net each. 



Examination Fapers in Arithmetic. By 

C. Pendlbbury, M.A. 3/. 6d. Key, $s. net. 
New Edition. 

Bell's New Fractical Arithmetic. By 

W. J. Stainer, M.A. ist, and, 3rd, 4th, 
jth and 6th Years, paper, 3d. each, cloth, 
4d. each; 7th Year, paper, 4^., cloth, fid. 
Teachers' Books, 8d. net each Year. 

Bell's New Fractical Arithmetic Test 

Cards, for the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth, fith, and 
;th years, is. 3d. net each. 

Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple 

and Compound). By W. S. Beard, is. 

Algebra for Elementary Schools. By 

W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. Three stages, fid. each. Cloth, Bd. 
each. Answers, 4s, net each. 

A First Tear's Course in Geometry 

and Physics. By Ernest Young, M.A., 
B.Sc. ai. fid. Parts I. and II. ij. fid.: or 
Part III. II. 

Trigonometry, Examination Papers in. 
By G. H. Ward, M.A. is.6d. Key, jr. net. 

Euclid, The Elements of. The Enuncia- 
tions and Figures. By the late J. Brasse, 
D.D. II. Without the Figures, fid. 

Hydromechanics. By w. H. Besant, 

Sc.D., and A. S. Ramsey, M.A. Fart I., 
Hydrostatics, fii. 

Hydrodynamics and Sound, An Elemen- 
tary Treatise on. By A. B. Basset, M.A., 
F.R.S. 81. 

The Geometry of Surfaces. By A. B. 

Basset, M.A., F.R.S. loi. fid. 

Elementary Treatise on Cubic and 
Quartic Curves. By A. B. Basset, M.A., 
F.R.S. loi. fid. 

Analytical Geometry. By Rev. T. G. 
Vyvyan, M.A. 41. fid. 
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Book-keeping 



Book-keeping by Double Entry, Theo- 
retical, Practical, and for Examination 
Purposes. By J. T. Mbdhurst, A.K.C. 
F.S.S. l». 6i. 

BOOk-keepine, Examination Papers In, 
"ed by ' 



Compiled 
F.S.S, a- 



John T. Medhurst, A.K.C., 
Key, 2s, 6du net. 



Book-kebping, Graduated Exercises and 
Examination Papers in. Compiled by P. 
Murray, F.S.S.S., F.Sc.S. (Lond.). ai. 6i. 

Text-Book of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Book-keeping and Estate- 
OfQce Work. By Prof, A. W. Thomson, 
B.Sc. ii. 



ENGLISH 



Mason's New English Grammars. Re- 
vised by A. J. AsHTON, IM.A. 
A Junior Englisli Grammar, ii. 
Intermediate Enelisli Grammar, aj. 
Senior English Grammar. 3;. 6d. 

GBAUMASS 
By C. P. Mason, B.A., F.C.P. 
First Notions of Grammar for Toung 
Learners, u. 

First Steps in English Grammar, for 
Junior Classes, is. 

Outlines of English Grammar, for the 
Use of Junior Classes, a. 

English Grammar J including the principles 
of Grammatical Analysis, is. ti. 

A Shorter English Grammar. 3'. M. 
Practice and Help in the Analysis of 

Sentences, is. 
English Grammar Practice, u. 

Elementary English Grammar through 

Composition. By J. D. Rose, M.A. is. 

Preparatory English Grammar. By 

W. Benson, M.A. Bd. 

Rudiments of English Grammar and 

Analysis. By Ernest Adams, Ph.D. is. 

Examples for Analysis in Verse and 

Prose. Selected by F. Edwards, is. 

The Paraphrase of Poetry. By Edmund 

Candler. \s. 6d. 
Essays and Essay-Writing, for Public 

Examinations, By A. W. Ready, b.a. 

31. 6d. 

Precis and Precis-Writing. By A. W. 

Rbady.B.A. 3s.6d. OrwithoutKey, a;. 6fl. 

Elements of the English Language. Bv 

Ernest Adams, Ph.D. Revised by J. F. 
Davis, M.A., D.Lit. 4s. 6d. 

History of the English Language. By 

Prof. T. R. toUNSBURY. Ss, 

Ten Brink's Early English Literature. 

3 vols. is. td. each. 
Introduction to English Literature. 

By Henry S. Pancoast. 5j. net. 

A First View Of English Literature. By 
Henry S. Pancoast and Percy Van Dyke 
Shelly. Crown Sro. is. net. 



Introduction to American Literature. 

By H. S. Pancoast. 4^. 6d. 

The Foreign Debt of Bnglish Literature. 

By T. G. Tucker.Litt.D. PostSvo. 6s.net. 

Handbooks of English Literature. 

Edited by Prof. Hales. 31, 6d. net each. 
The Age of Alfred. By F. J. Snell, 

M.A. [In the Press 

The Age of Chaucer. (1346-1400.) By F. J. 

Snell, M.A. 
The Aoe or Transition (1400-1580). By 

F. J. Snell, M.A. a vols. 
The Age of Shakespeare (15)9-1631). By 

Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen. 

a vols. Vol. I. Poetry and Proae, 

Vol. II. Drama. 
The Age of Milton. (1633—1660.) By 

the Rev. J. H. B, Masterman, M.A., 

with Introduction, etc., by J. .Bass 

MULLINOER, M.A. 

The Age of Dryden, (1660 — 1)00.) By 

R. Gabnett, LL.D., C.B. 
The Age of Pope. (15(00—1)44.) 



John Dennis. 
The Age of Johnson. 



By 
By 



Thomas Seccombe. 
The Age of Wordsworth. (i^gS — 183a.) 

By Prof. C. H. Hkrford. Litt.D. 
The Age of Tennyson. (1830 — xSjo.) By 

Prof. Hugh Walher. 

Notes on Shakespeare's Flays, With 

Introduction, Summary, Notes (Etymologi- 
cal and Explanatory), Prosody, Grammati- 
cal Peculiarities, etc. By T. Durr Bar- 
NETT, B.A. u. each. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. — Julius 
Caesar. — The Tempest. — Macbeth.— 
Henry v.— Hamlet. — Merchantof Venice. 
— King. Richa-rd II. — King John, — King 
Richard III. — King Lear. — Coriolanus. — 
Twelfth Night.-rAs You Like It.— Much 
Ado About Nothing. 

Frinciples of English Verse. By c. M. 

Lswis. Ss, net. 

Introduction to Poetry. By Raymond M. 

Alden. 5/. 

General Intelligence Papers. With 
Exercises In English Composition. By 
G, B1.UNT, 3f. 6d, 



lO 



G. Bell y Sons' 



Bell's English Texts for Secondary Schools 



Edited by A. Guthkelch, M.A. 



Browning's The Pied Piper, and other 
Poems. Edited br A. Guthkilch. Sd. 

Fairy Poetry. Selected and edited by 
R. S. B^T^,M.A. \s. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. Selected and edited by H, 
Hampshire, M.A. is. 

Eingsle^s Heroes. Edited by L. H. Pond, 
B.A. With a maps. u. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Selected and edited by R. S. Bats, M.A. 
loii. 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. Selec- 
tions. Edited by A. C. DuN'Stan, Ph.D. 
{Immediately. 

Stories of King Arthur, from Malory 
and Tennyson. Edited by R. S. Bati, 
M.A. IS. 

Charles Beade's The Cloister and the 

Hearth. Abridged and edited by the 
Rev. A. E. Hall, B.A. it. 



Scott's A Legend of Montrose. Abridge! 

and edited by F. C. Luckhurst. it. 
Hakluyt'S Voyages. A Selection edited 
by the Rev. A. E. Hall, B.A. ii. 

Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner; and 
Selected Old English Ballads. Edited 
by A. Guthkelch, M.A. u. 

Selections fi:om Boswell's Life of 

Johnson. Edited by E.A.J. Marsh,M.A. 
It. 

Selections from Euskin. Edited by H. 

Hampshire, M.A. is. 

Lockhart's Life of Scott. Selection! 

edited by A. Barter. LL.A. It. 

Charles Lamb's Selected Essays and 

Letters. Edited by A. Guthkelch, M.A. 
With Map of London, it. 4d. 

Selections fl:om Carlyle. Edited by 

Elizabeth Lee. it. 
English Odes. Edited by E. A. J. Marsh, 
M.A. II. 



Bell's English Classics 



Bacon's Essays. (Selected.) Edited by 
A. E. Roberts, M.A. it. 

Browning, Selections from. Edited by 

F. Ryland, M.A. It. 6d. 

Stralford. Edited by E. H. Hickey. 

IS. bd. 

Burke's Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

1. and II. Edited by H. G. Kebne, M.A., 
CLE. It. 6<i. 

Byron's Siege of Corinth. Edited by p. 

Hordern. It. 

Byron's Childe Harold. Edited by 

H. G. Keens, M.A., CLE, tt. Also 
Cantos I. and II., sewed, it. Cantos 
III. and IV., sewed, it. 
Carlyle's Hero as Man of Letters. 

Edited by Mark Hunter, M.A. it. bd. 

— Hero as Divinity. By Mark 

Hunter, M.A. it.6d. 

Chaucer's Minor Poems, Selections 

from. Edited by J. B. Bildxrbeck, M.A, 
It. 6d. 

De Quincey's Sevolt of the Tartars 
and the English Mail-Coach. Edited 

by Cecil M. Barrow, M.A., and Mark 

Hunter, M.A. st. 
*^* Revolt of the Tartars, separately, xi. 
Opium Eater. Edited by Mark 

Hunter, M.A. 2t. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Good-Natured Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer. Edited by K. 
Deighton. Each, it, 

*,* The two plays together, it. 6d. 

— Traveller and Deserted Village. 
Edited by the Rev. A. E. Woodward, M.A. 
Clotht It. 6d., or separately, sewed, lod. 
each. 



Irving's Sketfih Book. Edited by R. G. 

Oxenham, M.A. Sewed, it. 6d. 

Johnson's Life of Addison. Edited by 

F. Ryland, M.A. it. 
Life of Swift. Edited by F. Ryland, 

M.A. It. 

Life of Pope. Edited by F. Rylanb, 

M.A. 11. 

*»* The Lives of Swift and Pope, together, 
sewed. 2t, 6d. 

Johnson's Life of Milton. Edited by P. 

Ryland, M.A. it. bd, 
Life of Dryden. Edited by F. Ryland, 

M.A. It. 6d. 
*»* The Lives of Milton and Dryden, 

together, sewed, 2s. bd. 

— Lives of Prior and Congreve. 

Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. is. 

Eingsley's Heroes. Edited by A. E. 

Roberts, M.A, lUus. is. bd. Sewed, is. 
Lamb's Essays. Selected and Edited by 
K. Deighton. it. bd. 

Longfellow, Selections firom, include 

ing Evangeline. Edited by M. T. QuiNN, 
M.A. lubd. 
%* Evangeline, separately, sewed, lod. 

MacauIay'B Lays of Ancient Roma. 

Edited by P. Hordern. it. 6d. 

Essay on Clive. Edited by Cecil 

Barrow, M.A. it. 6d. 

Massinger'sANewWay toPay Old Debts. 

Edited by K. Deighton. is. bd. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. BooksIII.andiv, 

Edited by R. G. Oxinhah, M.A, it.; or 
separately, sewed, lodc each. 
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Bell's Englisli Classics— confinuei. 



Milton's Faxadiae Regained. Edited by 

K. Ueighton. ij. 

Pope's Essay on Man. Edited by F. 

Ryland, M.A. ij. 

Pope, Selections from. Edited by K. 

Deighton. I/, 6d. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. Edited by 

tile Rev. A. E. Woodward. M.A. 2f. 6d. 
The Six Cantos separately, sewed, 6d. each. 



Shakespeare's Julins Cs9sar. Edited by 

T. Duff Barnett, B.A. (Lend.), is. 6d. 

— Merchant of Venice. Edited by 

T. Duff Barnett, B.A. (Lond.). ii. 6d. 

Tempest. Edited by T. Duff Barnbtt, 

B.A. (Lond.l. ii. 6d. 

Wordsworth's Excursion. Book I. 

Editedby M.T.QuiNN, M.A. Sewed, u. 



English Readings. 

With Introductions and Notes. i6mo. 



Burke : Selections. Edited by Buss Pkrry. 
21. 64. 

Byron : Selections, Edited by F. I. Car- 
penter. 21, 6d. 

Coleridge : Frose Selections. Edited by 
Henry A. Beers. 2s. 

Siyden : Essays on the Drama. Edited 

by William Strunk. 2S. 

Johnson: Prose Selections. Edited by 
C. G. Osgood, 3s. 



Milton: Minor English Poems. Edited 
by Martin W, Sampson. 2J. 6<i. 



Swift: Prose Selections. Edited 
Frederick C. Prescott. 2s. 6d. 



by 



Tennyson : The Princess. Edited by L. A. 

Sherman, as, 

Thackeray : English Humourists. Edited 

by William Lyon Phelps, ss. 6d, 



Readers 



York Readers, a new series of Literary 
Readers, with Coloured and other Illus- 
trations. 
Primer I. id. Primer II. ^. 
Infant Reader. 6d, 
Introductorv Reader. 8d. 
Reader, Book I, gd. Book II. loii. 
Book III. IS, Book IV. is. 3d. Book 
V. u.6d. 
Tork Poetry Books. 3 Books. Paper 
covers, ttd. each j cloth, Sd. each. 

Poetry for Upper Classes. Selected by 

£. A. Helps, is. 6d, 

Books for Young Readers, illustrated. 

6d. each 
j^op's Fables 
The Old Boat-House, etc. 
Tot and the Cat, etc. 
The Cat and the Hen, etc. 
The Two Parrots | . The Lost Figs 
The Story of Three Monkeys 
The Story of a Cat 
QueenBee and Busy Bee 1 Gull's Crag 

Bell's Reading Books. Continuous 
Narrative Readers. Post 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 1/. each 
*Great Deeds in English History 
♦Adventures of a Donkey 
*Grimm's Tales 
*Great Englishmen 

Great Irishmen 
♦Andersen's Tales 
•Life of Columbus 
*Uncle Tom's Cabin 
♦Swiss Family Robinson 
♦Great Englishwomen 

Great Scotsmen 
♦Gatty's Parables from Nature 



Bell's Reading Books— caii(inu;i, 

Edgeworth's Tales 
♦Scott's Talisman 

♦Marryat's Children of the New Forest 
♦Dickens' Oliver Twist 

Dickens' Little Nell 
'♦.Masterman Ready 

Marryat's Poor Jack 

Arablau Nights 

Gulliver's 'Travels 

Lyrical Poetry for Boys and Girls 

Vicar of Wakefield 
♦Scott's Ivanhoe 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 
♦Robinson Crusoe 

Tales of the Coast 
♦Settlers in Canada 

Southey's Life of Nelson 

Sir Roger de Coverley 
♦Scotf s Woodstock 
♦ Cheaper editions of these volumes are issued in 

limp cloth covers, 6d. net each. 

Bell's Literature Readers. Bound in 

Cloth. Price u. each. 
Deeds that Won the Empire. By W. H. 

FiTCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
Fights for the Flag. By W. H. Fitchett. 
Six to Sixteen. By Mrs. Ewing. 
We and the World, By Mrs. Ewing. 
"The Water-Babies. By Chas. Kingsley. 
The Last of the Mohicans. By J. Feni. 

more Cooper. 
Feats on the Fiord. By Harriet 

Martineau. 
Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Gattv. 
The Little Duke. By Charlotte Yo.n'ge. 
The Three Midshipmen. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. 
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G. Bell^ Sons' 



Bell's Geogxaplilcal Readers. By M. j. 

Barrington-Wakd, M.A. 
The Child's Geography. Illustrated. 6d. 
The Round World. (Standard II.) jj. 
About England. @tand. III.) Illus. is. ^i. 

Bell's Animal Idf e Readers. Designed to 

inculcate humane treatment of animals. 

Illustrated by Harrison Weir and others. 

%* Full Prospectus on application. 

Tbe Care of Babies. A Reading Boole 

for Girls' Schools. Illustrated. Cloth, ts. 

Bell's History Readers on the Con- 
centric MetbOd. Fully Illustrated. 
First Lessons in English History. loi. 
A Junior History of England, is. 6d. 
A Senior History of England, is. 



ROEdorS — contimted. 



Abbe; History Readers. Revised by the 
Rt. Rev. F. A. Gasquit, D.D. Illustrated. 
Early English History (to 1066). i'. 
Stories from English History, ia6fi-i4S$. 

IS, id. 
The Tudor Period. (i48j-j6o3). is. sd. 
The Stuart Period, (1603-1)14). is. 6d. 
The Hanoverian Period. (>7i4->837)' 
IS. 6d. 
Bell's History Readers, illustrated. 

Early English History (to 1066). ts. 
Stones from English History, io66>i485. 

ir. si. 
The Tudor Period (1485-1603). is. sd. 
The Stuart Period (1603-1)14). is. 6d. 
The Hanoverian Period (i J14-183)). l/.6ii. 



MODERN LANGUAGES 
French and German Class Books 



Bell's Frencb Course. ByR. p.Athir^oh, 

M.A. Illustrated, a Parts, is. 6d. each. 
Key to the Exercises, Part I., 6i. net; 
Part II., ij. net. 
Bell's First French Reader. By r. p. 

Athbrton, M.A. Illustrated, is. 

The Direct Method of Teaching French. 

ByD.MACKAY,M.A.,andF.J.CuRTis,PH.D. 

First French Book. is. net. 
Second French Boob. is. ea. net. 
Teachers' Handbook, is. net. 
Subject Wall Picture (Coloured). )i. 6d. 
net. 

French Ficture-Cards. Edited by H. n. 
Adair, M.A. Drawn by Mary Williams 
and M. Montbard. Two Sets of Sixteen 
Cards. Printed in Colours, with question- 
naire on the back of each. is. sd. net each. 

Bell's Illustrated French Readers. 

Pott 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 

*;,* Full List en application. 

French Historical Reader. By H. N. 

Adair, M.A. Fourth Edition, with a new 
Composition Supplement, 2J. ; or without 
Supplement, is. td. Supplement separ- 
ately, 6d. net. 

Contes Francais. Anciens et Modernes. 

By Marc Ceppi. is. 6d. With Question- 
naires and Exercises, 2s. Questionnaire, 
separately, 6d. 

Contes d'Hler et d'AuJourd'hui. By J. S. 

Norman, M.A., and Charles Robert- 
Dumas. Illustrated, is, 6d. 

Stories and Anecdotes for Translation 

into French. By Carl Heath, ij. 
Essentials of French Grammar. By 

H. WlLSHIRE, M.A. IS. td. 

Gasc's French Course 
First French Book. is. 
Second French Book. is. id. 
Key to First and Second French Books. 

II. 6(f. net. 

French Fables for Beginners, is. 
HistoiresAmusantesetlnstructives. is. 
Practical Guide to modem French 
Conversation, is. 



With 

Com- 



Talk- 



French Poetry for the Toung. 

Notes. II. 

Materials for French Prose 

position. 3'. Key, is. net. 

ProsateursContemporains. is. 
Le Petit Cpmpagnon; a French 

Book for Little Children, is. 

By the Rev. A. C. Clapin 
French Grammar for Public Schools. 

It. 6d, Key, 31. 6d. net. 

A French Primer, is. 

Primer of French Philology, is. 

English Passages for Translation into 

Rench. IS. id. Key, 41. net. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. 

IS. id. 

A Spanish Primer, n. 

Bell's First German Course. By L. B. t. 

Chaffev, M.A. 2f. 

BeU's First German Reader. By L. B. x. 

Chaffey, M.A. Illustrated, is. 

German Historical Reader. By J. e. 

Mallin, M.A. IS. 

Buddenbrook : Ein Schultag eines 
Realuntersekundaners. Edited by 
J. E. Mallin, M.A. Illustrated. 21. id. 

Materials for German Prose Com- 

SOSitlon. By Dr. C. A. Buchheim. 41. 6,1. 
Kev to Pts. I. and II., 31. net. Pts. III. 
and IV., 41. net. 
First Book of German Prose. Being 
Farts I. and II. of the above, with 
Vocabulary, i;. id. 

Eurzer Leitfaden der Deutschen Bich- 

tung. By A. E. Cop. IS. id. 

unitary and Naval Episodes. Edited 

by Professor Aloys Weiss, Ph.D. 31. 
History of Gterman Literature. 

Professor Kdno Franckb. ioi. net 

Handbook of German Uterature, 

Mary E. Phillips, LL.A. is. id. 

Practical German Grammar. By Calvin 

Thomas, is. 
German Reader and Theme-Book. By 

Caltin Thomas andW. A. Hervey. 41. id. 



By 
By 
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Case's French Dietionaries 

FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGUSH-FRENCH DICTIONAET. Large 8vo. ijj. 61J. 
CONCISE FRENCH DICTIONARY. Medium i6mo. is.ii. Or in Two Parts, ii.eaclt. 
FOCEET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. i6mo. v.6i. 
LITTLE GEM FRENCH DICTIONARY. Narrow 8vo. u. net. Limp leather, jj. net 



Freneh and German Annotated Editions 



F^elOn. Aventures de T^lemaque. By 
C. J. Delillb. is. dd, ' 

La Foutaine. Select Fables. By F. E. A. 
Gasc. ij. bd, 

Lamartine. LeTailleur de Pierres de Saint- 
Point. By J. BoIelie, B.-4s-L. is. 6d. 

Saintine. Picciola. ByDr. Dubuc. zs.6d. 

Voltaire. Charles XIL ByL. Direy. ls.6d. 

Gombert's French Drama. Re-edited, 
with Notes, by F. E. A. Gasc. Sewed, 
6d. each. 

Molidre. Le Misanthrope. — L'Avare. — 
Le BourgeoisGentilhomme. — LeTartuffe. 
— Le Malade Imaginaire. — Les Femmes 
'Savantes. — Les Fourberies de Scapin.— . 
Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules. — L'Ecole des 
Femmes. — L'Ecole des Maris. — Le 
Midecin Mal^£ Lui. 



Racine. La Th§baide.— Les Plaideurs.— 
Iphig^nie. — Britannicus. — Ph6dre. — 
Esther.— Athalie. 

Comeille. Le Cid.— Horace.— Cinna.— 
Polyeucte. 

Voltaire. Zaire. 

German Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, 
and Schiller. By c. L. Biei,efei,d. 

IS. 6d. 
Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea. By E. 

Bell, M.A., and E. WOLFEL. is.6d. 
Leasing. Minna von Barnhelm. By 

Professor A. B. Nichols. 2s. 6d. 
Schiller. Wallenstein. By Dr. Buchheim. 

Ss, Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 21. 6d, 

Wallenstein's Tod, as. 6d. 
Maid o£ Orleans, By Dr. W. Waoner. 

li. 6d. 
Maria Stuart. By V, Kastner. is, 6d, 



Bell's Modern Translations 

A Series of Translations from Modern Languages, with Memoirs, 
Introductions, etc. Crown 8vo. is. each 



Dante, inferno. Translated by the Rev. 

H. F. Gary, M.A. 
— Purgatorio. Translated by the Rev. 

H. F. Cart, M.A. 
Paradiso, Translated by the Rev. 

H. F. Cart, M.A. 
Ck>ethe. Egmont. Translated by Anna 

SWANWICK. 

IphigeniainTauris. Translated by Anna 

SWANWICE. 

Goetz von Berlichingen. Translated by 

Sir Walter Scott. 
^ Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by 

E. A. BOWRINO, C.B. , , J t c 

Hauif. The Caravan. Translated by S. 

Mendel. „ 
The Inn in the Spessart. Translated by 

S. Mendel. , , ^ „ r^ 

ISeasinS- Laokoon. Translated by E. C. 

Beasley. .., _, ..... 
i Nathan the Wise. Translated by 

R. Dillon Botlan, 



Leasing. Minna von Barnhelm. Translated) 
by Ernest Be.ll, M.A. 

Koli^re. Translated by C. Heron Wall. 
8 vols. The Misanthrope. — ^The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself.— Tartufife.— The Miser. — 
The Shopkeeper turned Gentleman, — The- 
Affected Ladies. — The Learned Women. — 
The Impostures of Scapin. 

Racine. Translated by R, Bruce Buswell,. 

. M.A. S vols. Athalie.— Esther.— Iphi- 
genia. — Andrpmache. — Britannicus. 

Schiller. William Tell. Translated by> 
Sir Theodore Martin-, K.C.B^, LL.D. 
Nevj'editiont entirely revised. 

The Maid of Orleans. Translated by 

Anna Swanwick. 

-^— Mary Stuart. Translated by J. Mellish, 

Wallenstein's Camp and the Piccolo- 
mini. Translated by J; Qhupchill and 
S. T. Coleridoe. 

The Death of Wallenstein. Translate* 

by S. T. Coleridoe. 



• • For other Translations from Modern Languages, see the Catalogue of 
Bohn's Libraries, wWch will be forwarded on application. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 



Detailed Catalogue 
Elementary Botany. By Pkrcy Groom, 

M.A.,D.Sc., F.L.S. WithltS Illustrations. 
31. 6d. 

Elementaiy Botany. By G. F. Atkiksoh, 

Ph.B. 6j. 
The KiysiolOgy of Plants. By Frederick 
Keeblb, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3;. 6d. 

A Laboiatoiy Coarse in Plant Physio- 
logy. By W.F. Ganono, Ph.D. {x. 6ii.net. 
The Botanist's Pocket-Book. By w. R. 

Hayward. Revised by G. C. Druce. 41. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Compaxative Anatomy of Animals. 

By G. C. Bourne, M.A., D.Sc. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. 

Vol. I. Animal Organization. The Pro- 
tozoa and Coelenterata, Revised Edition. 6s. 
Vol. II. The CoBlomata. 41. 61I. 
A Manual of Zoology. By Richard Hert- 
wiG. Translated by Prof. J. S. Kingslby. 
Illustrated, isj. 6d. net. 

Injurious and Useful Insects. An intro- 
duction to the Study of Economic Ento- 
mology. By Professor L. C. M1AI.1,, F.R.S. 
With 100 illustrations. 3/. 6d. 

An Introduction to Chemistry. By D.S. 

Macnair, Ph.D., B.Sc. 2t. 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By 

Professor James Walker, D.Sc. 3j. 6d. 

Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. 

By Dr. Alexander Smith. >js. 6d. net. 

Lahoratoiy Outline of General Chem- 
istry. By Dr. Alexander Smith. 31, 6d. 
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General Chemistry for Colleges. By 

Dr. Alexander Smith. 6s. 6d. net. 

An Experimental Course in Physical 
Chemistry, By J. F. Sfenckr, D.Sc, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 2 vols, 31. 6J. each. 

A Text-hook of Organic Chemistry. By 

Wm. a. Noyes. 6s. net. 
A Three Tears' Course in Practical 

Physics. By }ambs Sinclair. 3 vols. 
IS. 6d, each. 

A College Text-Book of Physics. By 

a. L. Kimball, Ph.D. Illustrated, 
los. 6d, net. 

The Principles of Physics. By w. F. 

Maoib. Illustrated. >js. 6J. net. 

Practical Electricity and Magnetism. 

A First Year's Course. By R, Elliot 
Steel, M.A. Si. 

A Text-Book of Gas Manufacture for 

Students. By John Hornby. Revised 

and Enlarged. 71. 6d. net. 
Turbines. By W. H. Stuart Garnbti. 

8vo. gj. net. 
Electrons. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc, 

F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Engines and Boilers. By w. McQuadb, 

Crown Svo. Numerous Illus. 3/. 6d. net. 

Exercises in Metal Work. By A. T. J. 

Kbrsby,A.R.C.Sc. Crown 8vo. ij.6i.net. 

Practical Wood-Carving for Technical 
Classes. By F. p. Drury. ts. 6d. 

[Immediately 



Teclinological Handbooks 

Edited by Sir H. Trueman Wood 

Specially adapted for candidates in the examinations Of the City and 
Guilds Institute, Illustrated 

Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufac- 
ture. By Prof. Roberts Beaumont. 

{,New Edition in preparatitn. 

Soap Manufacture. By W. Lawrence 
Gado, F.I.C., F.C.S. S'- 

Plumbing: Its Principles and Practice. 

By S. Stevens Hellybr. $s. 

Silk-Dyeing and Finishing. By G. H. 

Hurst, F.C.S. }r. 6d. 
Printing. A Practical Treatise. By C. T. 

Jacobi, 9i. 6d, 



Cotton Spinning: Its Development, 
Principles, and Practice. By R. Mari. 

DEN. bs. 6d. 

Cotton Weaving: Its Development, 
Principles, andPractice. By R. Marb- 

den. ioj. 6d, 
Coach Building. By John Philipson, 

M.Inst.M.E. 6f. 
Bookbinding. By J. W. Zabhnsdorf. si. 

The Principles of Wool Combing. By 
Howard Pribsthan. 6s, 



Music 



■nsle, A Complete Text-Book of. 

Prof, H. C. Banister, jj. 



By 



I MuBle, A Concise History of; By Rcr, 
1 H. G. BoNAviA Hunt, Mus. Doc. 3'. 6d, 
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MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE 



FBycholOgy ; A Manual for University 
Students. By F. Rtland, M.A. 4J. ii. 

Jut Introduction to Fsycliologj. By 

R.'M. Yerkes. 6i, 6d. net. 
EthlCB : An Introductory Manual for the use 

of University Students. By F, Ryland, 

M.A. 31. 6d. 
EtMcs. By John Dewey and James H. 

TozTS. 8j. 6d. net. 
Eveiydajr Etllics. By E. L. Caeot. Ss. net. 
Logic An Introductory Manual for the use 

of University Students. By F. Ryland, 

M.A. 41. 6d. 

me Principles of Logic. By Prof. H. A. 

AiKiNs, Ph.D. tts.6d. 
An Introduction to tbe Study of 
By Alice Olcham, $t. net. 



Handbook of this History of Flill- 

OSOphy. By E. Bel-fort Bax, Si, 

History of Modem FliUoBoshy. By R. 
Falckenberg. Trans, by Prof. A. C. 
Armstrong, i6j. 

Bacon's Novum Orgauum a^d Adrance- 
ment of Learning. Edited- by j. Deviv, 
M.A. 5'- 

Hegel's Lectures on tlie Fhllosopliy of 
History. Translated by J. Sibree, M.A. 
Small post 8vo. $1. 

Kant's CiltlcLue Of Fure Reason. Trans- 
lated by J. M. D. Mbiklejohn. gj. 

Kant's Prolegomena and Uetapliyslcal 

Foundations of Science. Translated by 
E. BSLFORT Bax. iJ. 

Locke's Flillosopliical Works. Edited by 

J, A. St. ]ohn. a vols. 3s, 6d. each. 



FUlOBOpliy. 

Moderu Fhilosopliers 

Edited by Professor E. Hershey Sneath 



Descartes. The Fhilosophy of Des- 
cartes. Selected and Translated by Prof. 
H. A. P. Torrey. 61. net. 

Hume. The Philosophy of Hume. 

Selected, with an Introduction, by Prof. 
Herbert A. Airins. 4s. net. 



Locke. The Philosophy of Locke. By 

Prof. John E. Russell. 41. net. 

Reld. The Fhilosophy of Reld. By e. 

Hersbey Sneath. Ph.D. 6t. nee. 

Spinoza. The Fhilosophy of Spinoza. 

By Prof. G, S. Fullbrton. 6r. net. 



HISTORY 



Ungard's History of England. By 

DoM H. N. Birt. With a Preface by 
Abbot Gasquet, D.D. With Maps, St.; 
or in 3 vols. Vol. I. (to 1485), 21. 6d. 
Vol. II, (r48S-l902), 3/. 

First Lessons in English History, 

Illustrated, u. 

A Junior History of England. By E. 

NlxoN. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

A Senior History of England, By A. 

McKiLLiAM, M.A. Crown ^vo. lUus. a{. 

A Practical Synopsis of English Hist- 
ory. By Arthur Bowes. 
Strickland's Lives of the Queens of 

England. 6 vols. si. each. 

*»* Abridged edition for Schools. 6s. 6d. 

Landmarks in the History of Europe. 

ByE.M. Richardson. B. A. Crown 8vo. 2j. 

An Atlas of European History. By 

Earli W. Dow. 6s, net. 
Uedissval Europe, 395-1270. By Charles 
Bbuont and G. Munod. Translated under 
the Editorship of Prof. G. B. Adams. 
6/. 6d. net. 

Duruy's History of the Middle Ages, 

Tjanslated by E. H. and M D, Whitney. 
6i. 6d. net. . - 

The Foundations of Modem Europe. 

By Dr, Emil Reich. 5j, net. 



Dyer's History of Modem Europe. 

Revised throughout by' Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. 6 vols. With Maps, 31. 6f/. each. 
Life Of Napoleon I. By John Holland 
Rose, Litt.D. avols. ior.net. 

Carlyle's French Revolution. Edited 

by J, Holland Rose, Litt.D. 3 vols. 
With numerous Illustrations. 151. 

Mlchelet's History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications to the 
flight of the King in 1791. 3s. 6d, 

Mignet's History of the French Revo- 
lution, from 178^ to 1814, 3^. td. 

Gregorovlus' History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages. Translated 

by Annie Hamilton. 8 vols. £3. 3s. net. 
Also sold separately. 

Select Historical Documents of the 

Middle Ages. Translated and edited by 
Ernest F. Henderson Ph.D. 5j. 

Menzel's History of Germany. 3 yoIs. 

3s. 6d. each. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. Trans- 
lated by £. Foster. New Edition. 
Revised. 3 vols. sr. net each. 

Ranke's History of the Latin and 

Teutonic Nations. Revised Translation 
by G, R, Dennis, B.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Edward Armstrong, M.A. 6r. net. 



For other Works of value to Students 0/ History, see Catalogue of Historical Books, 
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NE'W FEOM COVER TO COVEK 

Webster's New 
International Dictionary 

A COMPLETE ENCTCLOP-fflDIA IN 
ONE COMPACT VOLUME 



Features of the New International 

400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Half this 

number in old International. 
2,700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset. 

(320 Pages in excess of the old International, and yet the new book 

is practically the same size.) 
6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear explication of 

the term treated. 
DIVIDED PAGE: important words above, less important below. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 
GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY are up 

to date. 
MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people 

than any other Dictionary. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Specimen Pages, and full list of prices. 



Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 

The largest abridgment of the International. Large 8 vo. i , n 6 
pages. More than i.ioo illustrations. 12s. net. Also an 
Edition de Luxe on Bible paper. 14^. net. And in leather 
bindings. 

Narrow Svo. is. net. Also in Limp Leather. 2s. net 

Webster's Little Gem Dictionary 

BASED OIT THE "HTTEBW ATIONAL" 

This little Dictionary will be found to be, within Its own limits, a 
thoroughly sound and -useful "word-book." Its narrow shape makes it 
particularly suitable for carrying in the pocket. The appendices include.- 
a Gazetteer of the World, a Classical Dictionary, List of Abbreviationsp 
Comparative Weights and Measures, etc. 

LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LtD. 
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